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a 
~ ‘The Rural World ¢s the only journal in 
the United States having a special depart- 
ment devoted to syrup and sugar making 
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Leiter from L. A. Roussell. 

Cot. COLMAN: My request to be 
placed in correspondence with some of 
the sorghum planters, has brought its 
fruit. Many thanks to you for publish- 
ing my letter. Over fifty letters have 
already reached me from the north west-| 
er States, from the publication of that 
letter in the RURAL WORLD. To give 
the necessary and required attention to 
my business, and answer every letter in 

agiven time, was a task which I felt I 
could not perform; I therefore ask a 
smali space in the columns of the Rv- 
RAL WORLD, and beg the indulgence of 
my correspondents who receive no an- 
swer. 

Through the courtesy of F. A. Weid- 
ner, Esq., of the Crystal Lake Refinery, 
I’obtained a small sample of sorghum 





| 


eaten nothing this winter but sorghum 
stalks and the slops of the house, and 
still have over a ton of stalks for them, 
but to-day I find it is souring. I shall 
sow ten acres for feed this season, but 
shall wait until the last of June, as it 
makes in ninety days; then I will have 
cool weather to keep it in, and the green 
succulent fodder is what I want for 
feed. Some of my neighbors cut it 
early, before it headed out. There was 
no sweet or sugar in it, and it heated, 
and all fired, moulded and spoiled in 
the stack. As soon as the cool weather 
comes, | aim to haul up and rick it, so 
as take off the seed, and so secure two 
crops. 

My plan might not do on the black 
alluvial or clay lands. I am on the 
sandy lands of the Arkansas valley, 
near water, cool and moist. This may 
be the reason that I kept cane in as 
good condition all winter as the day it 
was cut for making syrup; and to-day 
I split a stalk from the bottom of the 
pile, and only the two lower joints 
showed any signs of a change in color; 
but they were fresh, green and sound, 


syrup; in the last few days Ihave been|as the day they were cut, and when 
experimenting with it; I must confess| twisted the juice ran in a stream, and 


that at first I met some difficulty. Af- 
ter reducing the syrup to what I sup- 
posed to have been the density of the 
extract of the juice, the solution then 
yielded “most gracefully” to what I con- 
sider a most perfect clarification. From 
this simple experiment, I feel no hesi- 
tancy in stating that sorghum juice can 
be clarified as easily as our sugar cane 
juice. If you were tosee the syrup, you 
most undoubtedly would pronounce it 
very good, and you could scarcely be- 
lieve that from the same syrup, I could 


separate and precipitate the amount of 


impurities at the bottom of a bottle 
which now lies on my table. I make no 
more secret of clarification than the 
mariner does of navigation; with his 
chronometer, compass and charts he is 
at home, where your humble servant, 
would most certainly be “at sea.” The 
process of clarification is very simple, 
but like its sister trades, it must be 
learned. As soon as one has learned 
when, where and how to do it, it is then 
easy enough and a little practice only is 
required for its suecess. Itis only of 
late years that we are making a pure 
white sugar, without the assistance of 
the costly bone-black apparatus. I have 
mailed to your address a sample of the 
sugar made on Riverside Plantation by 
L. A. ROUSSEL. 
Pattersonville, La., May 5. 1881. 








+ a 
Sorgo the Great Fodder Plant. 

CoL. COLMAN: Seeing the reports of 
E. B. ands. W. Poland, in the RuRAL 
WorRLD, in regard tosorgo fodder asa 
substitute for hay, 1 will give my ex- 
perience, June 15th, I sowed three 
acres broadcast, one and one-half 
bushels, one and three-fourths of a 
bushel to the acre. June 23d, drilled 
with wheat drill, one acre, with one 
and a half bushels of seed; one acre one 
bushel; one acre one-half bushel. To- 
tal six acres. Mostly Amber cane seed 
except two acres of the last, of the Oom- 
seeana variety, which grew large stalks 
trom seven to nine feet high, and three- 
ourths to one and three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter, with avery heavy 
leaf. I let it all get in the first stage for 
making sirup (seed in the dough) before 
cutting. I cut it witha self-rake ma- 
chine, and it was mostly thrown off at 
every other rake in the reel. By far the 
best results were with that sow n broad- 
cast, and the best was that sown one 
bushel per acre. I hauled five loads off 
from one-eighth of an acre, which 
would average over 3000%bs. per load. 
The stalks were from the size of a lead- 
pencil to five-eighths of an inch in di- 
ameter, and fully seven feet high. A 
large part I left lay on the ground, and 
hauled as I wanted it to feed. I fin- 
ished hauling it in on the 18th of March, 
the top of the bundle was a little 
bleached, the balance was as sweet and 
full of juice as the day it was cut, and 
had not dried out, except the butt end 
for one to two joints. Iam now feed- 
te it to my horses, give one large 
undle per day, and it keeps them as 
loose as cut and chopped feed; and it 
has saved me a large lot of grain, as F 
have fed only four quarts of ground 
corn and rice corn to each horse per day, 
all winter, and they have worked harder 
than most of farmers’ horses, for they 
had to haul all of my feed for thirty, 
head of stock, and part of it (fifty tons 

of millet) three mil 

es. 

on have three September pigs, that 
Weigh 150 tbs. each, and they have 


no acidity perceptible tu the taste. 5S. 
M. P. does not give it credit enough as 
ja fodder plant, for Mr. Wadsworth has 
wintered eight thousand head of sheep 
on it, with only a loss, so far, of twenty- 
| three head, and no good sheds for 
{shelter. But Iam spinning this out too 
long. With best wishes for the RURAL 

WORLD, I am respectfully yours 

S. S. DICKENSON. 
Larned, Kas., April 18th, 1881. 





—_—————— 2-7 Po 
Letter from 8. H. Kenney. 
EpItorR RURAL WORLD: In your pa- 
per of April 28th, is a letter dated Mor- 
jristown, Minn., stating a customer di- 
vided his cane with a Niles mill; that 
the owner of the Niles mill reported 
fourteen gallons per ton, while the 
Squiers mill reported twenty gallons 
Lag ton, and to make this thin story 
there were five witnesses. I will make 
this statement with your permission. 
Iam the owner of the Niles mill. Mr. 
Wm. Hony, who lives near the mill 
known as the “Pearl,” said he wished to 
divide his cane with my works, and 
with the Pearl. I told Mr. Hony that, 
as far as tested, the average yield was 
fourteen gallons perton. I weighed the 
cane and piled it all in together with 
other cane. Mr. Hony received his sev- 
en gallons per ton, the same that I shall 
give the present season. In working 
cane from fifty different customers, it is 
impossible to get all superior cane. The 
manufacturer should give quality and 
quantity enough so that he can live and 


let live. [have made syrup for more 
than twenty roo, and am glad to say, 
I still have all the patrons I can care for. 
It is almost impossible to keep small 
lots separate, or to test every load. I 
shall be glad to weigh cane, and pressed 
stalks next season, and have other man- 
ufacturers do the same. If any one has 
a mill that, will do better werk than the 
Niles, let the truth be khown. I never 
knew how much Mr. Hony’s cane yield- 
ed at my works, but every one thought 
I got all there was in it, as far as press- 
ing the cane dry was concerned. I have 
made this statement as it looked, in the 
testimonial, as though the Niles left six 
gallons per ton iti the cane. 

Morristown, Minn. S. H. KENNEY. 

~<—_>- 
F:ozen Cane. 

Cot. COLMAN: My cane that was 
frozen all winter, I worked up until it 
got mouldy. It did not sour for two 
weeks after the frost left it, but it be- 
gan to havea heavy coat of mould with- 


in forty-eight hours after the frost was 
all out. Some that was cut from the 
field a day or two before, it froze up, 





freeze up, soured ina few days after 
the frost left it, while that which was 
in piles in the yard, ie three weeks, 
did not sour at all. think that its 
drying out kept it from souring, for 
when I worked it this spring, it tested 
131g B. while the same cane tested 11 
to 12 B last fall. The syrup is of a dark- 
er color than it was last fall. It made 
fair syrup however. I worked part 
with lime, and part without. I liked 
that the lime was used in best. 
Fillmore Co., Neb. J. A. JONES. 


Early Orauge in the South. 

Mr. HepGes: I have planted eight 
acres of the Early Orange. I gave a 
neighbor of mine your address, as he 
wanted some seed; he is an old Ribbon 
cane man, but did not know anything 
about sorge, except the Early Amber. 
Our ribbon cane is at least nine-tenths 
killed, and if I get enough to replant 
the same amount of land, I will be in 
good luck. Last year this county made 
about 5,000 hogsheads, and I do not be- 
lieve there will be one hundred hogs- 
heads this year. S. J. CLUTE. 
Brazoria Co., Tex. 








and was in good shape when it did} 


The Sugar Cane Mill Controversy. | 

Cor. COLMAN: There are some points 
in Mr. Hedges’ “Rejoinder,” published 
in the RuRAL Wor.tp of April 28th, 
that seem to demand a reply, and we 
shall tresspass upon your valuable space 
as briefly as possible. Without noticing 
the spirit of the Rejoinder we shall 
proceed at once to the points he makes. 

ist. He says the publication of his 
letter in the RURAL, of March 31st, was 
“paid for.” We venture to guess that 
it was paid for by certain manufactur- 
ers of rigid mills; but your readers 
certainly supposed it to be the disinter- 
ested advice of an expert, instead of a 
paid for advertisement. Was the Re- 
joinder also paid for? 

2d. Mr. Hedges denies that he ever 


claimed to be the father of the “Victor 
Mill,” and challenges the writer to show 
it. Since he asks for it, we will say, 
that when he came to Buffalo, some- 
thing over a year ago, to beg the writer 
to cease opposing the bill then pending 
in Congress for an extension of the 
patent under which the Victor mill 
was manufactured, he certainly, in 
substance, if not in those very words, 
claimed to be the father of the Victor 
mill. It is also certain that the Victor 
mill was manufactured under Mr. 
Hedges’ patent, and its extensions dur- 
ing its existence. 

3d. Mr. Hedges states, that our as- 
sertion that tropical cane is a harder 
test of a mill than sorghum, is a soph- 
ism, and tries to prove it by saying that 
it is not the cane, but the power applied. 
that strains the mill. If his reasoning 
is not sophistry, we do not know what 
sophistry is. Will the power break the 
mill if the cane is not applied? In oe- 
der to enable power to break anything, 
there must be resistance to that power. 
The cane furnishes that resistance. 
The harder the cane the greater the 
resistance, and the stronger must be 
the mill to withstand that resistnaes 
We know from years of experienc®, 
with both tropical and sorghum, that 


and if a mill is made strong enough to 
stand the resistence of tropical cane 
with any amount of power you may 
apply, it is doubly safe for sorghum. 
4th. Mr. Hedges asserted as a fact 
that the St. Lowis Convention was in 
favor of “rigid” mills. Now he virtually 
admits that he word rigid was dropped 
“to follow the ruling of the chair.” He 
was the chairman, and if he ruled the 
word “rigid” out, why did he assert it 
was in the report? The facts are that 
a member of the convention from Kan- 
sas moved that the word “rigid” be ex- 
cluded, and his motion was carried. 
5th. Mr. Hedges’ huge joke about 
the Irishman’s cook stove seems very 
weak as an argument, when the bad 
arithmatic—or worse—on which it is 
fouuded, is considered. He says we 
claim that “our mills will give an in- 
crease of 50 per cent. over other mills, 
which will be equal to 95, as they say 
45 was obtained on rigid mills,” and 
he sets his Irishman’s stove on top of 
that assertion. Now, in our re he 
days we were taught that 50 per cent. 
ot 45 was 22%, and that added to 45 
would make 671g, which is not an ex- 
traordinary yield for a good mill. Be- 
sides, we did not assert that our mills 
would give an increase of 50 per cent. 
over other mills. We simple produced 
the testimony of five witnesses who as- 
serted that one of our horse power 
mills actually did give an increase of 
nealy 50 per cent. over asteam Niles 
mill from the same lot of cane. This 
fact cannot be rubbed out by any cook 
stove jokes, nor by any assertions of a 
man who never tried the production of 
our mills, and knows nothing about it. 
6th. Mr. Hedges gives up the whole 
point in controversy, when he asserts 
that “no such condition exists in a large 
homzontal mill as absolute rigidity; 
when working, the tension of the’ bolts 
and compression of the timber affords 
an opening for the bagasse. Hence, 
these mills are only comparatively 
rigid. This presented a difficulty in 
the early construction of vertical mills, 
and resulted in inventing a remedy in 
the use of a feed gauge.” Then, after 
all, by Mr. Hedges’ own confession, it 
is nota question of “rigidity vs. flexi- 
bility,” but simply a question of de- 
grees of flexibility. As our mills can be 
set at any degree of flexibility desired 
by the operator, we are content to leave 
it with the users of them to decide 
what degree of flexibility they prefer. 
7th. Mr. Hedges caps his climax by 
publishing the testimony of one King 
of New Orleans. We do not remember 
to have ever heard of this King }before, 
but we shall investigate him and find 
out who he is, and what mill he refers 
to. We venture to guess, that if there 
is any truth in his assertions, the mill 
he refers to is an old sorghum mill, 
sold there years ago. In 1869, when. the 
old sorghum interest was dying ous in 
the west, we took some of our sorghrm 
mills to Louisiana to see what they 
would doon sugar cane. Other sorghum 
mill makers did the. same, and we met 
them there at the fair grounds and 
took the first premium over them. A 
few of our mills broke, but most of 
them stood and did good work, and we 
venture te say, that if we should take 
the trouble to hunt’ up these old) mat- 


Reia mills to one of ours. Upon re- 
erring to our catalogue of that date 
we find that we then made seven sizes 
of mills. We now make over seventy 
sizes; not one of them the same as the 
old sorghum mill we made then. Some 
of the sizes we made then, we dropped 
from the catalogue years ago. The 
three or four sizes that still retain the 
same.names, have been entirely rebuilt 
and strengthened to adapt them to our 
foreign trade in tropical countries. In 
1871 we sent experts into the West In- 
dies and Central America, and have 
h:d experts in the tropics nearly every 
year since, watching and improving 
our mills, and as a consequence we have 
been constantly making improvements 
and bringing out new styles, instead of 
sticking to the same old sorghum mills 
of fifteen or twenty year ago. Our 
Diamond, Pearl and Gem mills were 
first put into market two years ago. 
Every mill on our list now has been 
constructed er rebuilt since we began to 
seek the foreign trade in 1871. We re- 
cognize the fact that the world is pro- 
gressing and we are trying to keep up 
with it, instead of trading upon a repu- 
tation made fifteen or twenty years ago. 
When we went into the tropics, we 
found we had something very different 
to deal with from sorghum or even 
Louisiana cane, and in order to obtain 
and hold that trade we were forced to 
make a long step in advance of the old 
sorghum mills. And itis because our 
mill is so far in advance that they 
trouble the old sorghum mill makers 





so badly. 

| We have been aware from various 
sources that certain manufacturers of 
old sorghum mills, in order to stem the 
tide of popularity that our mills are 
| gaining, have ransacked Louisiana for 
| breakage of those old sorghum mills, 
jand have succeeded in finding an old 
| Leviathan sorghum mill, sold there 
eleven or twelve years ago that broke 
down, and they and their agents are in- 
dustriously circulating the story in such 
| shape as to convey the idea that it was 





‘one of our improved sugar mills, hoping 
— buying our 
The Leviathan Was one of our 


| thus to frighten some 
mills. , 
iold style sorghum mills, which we 


the tropical cane is much the more s¢-| ceased to manufacture years ago, and it 
vere test of the strength of the mill;} has not been in our catalogues nor price 
We could not ask for 
a higher compliment to our mills than 
the fact they thus proclaim, that in try- 
ing to find something to make a handle 
of against our mills, they are forced 


lists for years. 


to go back a dozen yearsjand pick up an 
old abandoned sorghum mill, and leave 


modern tropical cane mills. If they 
|can get any consolation out of that old 
mill, they are welcome to it. 
Gero. L. SQuIER & Bro. 
Buffalo, May 4th, 1881. 


Letter from Texas. 
PRESIDENT HEDGEs: 





Wortb. I have one tuft of seed that I 
found in my Orange cane crop, that is 


the seed kind. The seed is very large, 
and of a deep golden color, much earlier 
than the balance of the crop. My at- 
tention was first called to it by a negroe 
laborer on my farm. I will plant this 
tuft in the row also. I will have no 
Orange cane to spare. My brother has 
joined me in cropping, and will plant 
all the seed I have. Iam afraid that 1 
will be over-run with business this 
summer. My neighbors are planting 
largely of the Amber cane. 

I will now give you an idea that I 
want you to look after closely, and see 
it I am not right. To obtain sugar 
from sorghum the cane must be thor- 
oughly ripe. My best success was with 
cane that was so ripe that the seed 
would shatter off by hauling it. How- 
ever, the syrup from this ripe cane is 
very dark. 

Now, don’t give over the thoughts of 
your visit south thissummer. It will 
be met cordially, and I am sure you will 
never regret it. I am living fifteen 
miles southeast of Henderson terminus 
of rail road line. You can go: from 
Henderson to Shreveport, La., by sail, 
thence down Red river to Baton Roughe 
for the sum of fifteen dollars. 
river should be down, you can go from 
Shreveport, La, te Monroe by stage, 
thence to Vicksburg and down the Mis- 
sissippi river. A. C. BOYNTON. 

Rusk Co., Tex. 
ee 

The error of inserting wheat in .my 
communication last week, where I 
referred to the ready sale of hast season’s 
crop (not wheat, but sorghum) made 
some difference in the force of reason- 
ing, and a broken letter in the heading 
was unfortunate. I, A. HEDGES. 

- The best wayI think to cure it, is to 
have boys pick it up and lay it on the 
cane stubs, in small bunches. If left on 
the ground, the rain will wash it in. It 
can be stacked like any other grain, and 
covered with hay or straw. cleaned 








some in the fanning-mill, and a bushel 


weighed twenty-five pounds. I think it 
will pay to raise it, to say nothing about 
the cane, or syrup or Ne obtained 


from it. : C. K, ROSTALL. 





ters, we could find ten breakages of 





Marquette Co., Wis. 


untouched all of our many sizes of 


Please accept 
my thanks for the variety of seeds you 
sent me, I appreciate them and will 
certainly give them a free trial, and re- 
port accordingly through the RuRAL 


different from anything I ever saw of 


If the b 


Proposition for a Sugar Works. 
I have just received advice from a re-; 
liable party of experience in working 
sorghum, that he would be willing to 
put up a works this season, in some 
good location where he can get from 
150 to 200 acres delivered at: his works 
at a price not exceeding $2 per ton. 
Now although it is late to organize such 
an enterprise, still it may be done. I 
will therefore suggest, that in any set- 
tlement where there may be only a por- 
tion already planted, and where corn is 
nota paying crop, cane can be planted 
between the corn rows, and when the 
cane needs cultivation pass through 
with shovel plow or cultivator, and 


use up the young cane the same as 
weeds. Should this or any other plan 
be adopted by which to meet or accept 
the above proposition; aletter or even 
a telegraph notice to me, I will respond 
at once as to whose proposition is ac- 
cepted, so that planting, if needed, can 
be done at once. We have early canes 
enough now that will - fair crops, 
if planted bv the 25th of May, or even 
June ist. The party suggests Kansas, 
but may accept other sections. 
J. A. HEDGEs. 

—e-r eC 


MINNESOTA AMBER CANE GROW- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
[Reported for the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, by his stenoprapher, Mr. DeDow, 
and furnished the Rurat Wortp at the re- 
quest of the Minnesota Amber Cane Growing 
Association. ] 


Captain Blakeley.—I want to suggest that 
Dr. Wilhelm be requested to prepare a paper 
to be read to this Convention. 

A member.—Just a moment: I want to 
ask the gentleman (Mr. Kennedy) who spoke 
‘of making vinegar, how we are to know when 
we have the “right sweetness” for vinegar. 

Mr. Kennedy.—I saved the last skimmings 
from the last part of the pan, and I put those 
into the barrel. I guessed about how sweet 
it ought to be; an® as soon as the weather 
got cold, I rolled the barrels into the cellar. 
And inthe spring, I rolled them out again, 
and it became good vinegar. (Laughter). 

The Member.—I have guessed before now 
and have been wholly mistaken. I will say 
that I have been quite successful in making 
vinegar, but I do very little guessing, except 
at the last part. I make it so that the sac- 
charometer will stand at 9 deg. above, with- 
out any guessing, and I think that is about 
right. I have neighbors who say that the 
vinegar I made is far superior to anything 
they can get. If you wish to make vinegar 
from the sirup, you take about 6 gallons in 
40, and reduce it to 9 by the saccharometer. 
I have had better success with that than with 
anything else, handled in any other way. 

The President.—We would like to have the 
pleasure of listening to a paper by Dr. Wil- 
helm, if-it is ready. The Doctor has hada 
large experience this year, in the refinery at 
Faribau&, in the success of which we are all 
interested. 

Doctor Wilhelm.—Mr. President, I had an 
engagement in another city at this time, and 
had prepared ashort paper on “Lime, defeca- 
tion, and evaporation,” and a few generali- 
ties. I brought a copy of that paper with me, 
not knowing whether or not it was the de- 
sire of the convention to bear anything on 
that subject. If they do I will take pleasure 
in presenting it. 

The President.—We want all the light we 
can get. 

Doctor Wilhelm then read his paper. 

The President.—W hat is the pleasure of 
the convention with the Doctor’s paper. 

Captain Blakeley.—Mr President, I move 
that the paper be received and published, 
and the thanks of the convention be tender- 
ed Dr. Wilhelm for his valuable paper. 

The motion was a to. 

The President.—I have one or two letters 
in my possession that it might be well to 
read at this time. In one of them the prin- 
cipal point is the use of bagasse for fuel. 

[The President here read a letter from 
Messrs. Anderson & Oo., of Murdock, Minn. 
Also one from Mr. G.'C. W. Belcher, of St. 
Louis. 

Major McDowell.-I don’t see why there 
should be any question on the part of any- 
one with reference to burning bagasse, for 
there is, no difficulty whatever in burning it; 
and burning it easily, successfully and eco- 
nomically. I run my entire works with the 
steam generaved with the bagasse that comes 
from my mill. My test of the kind of work 
my mill was doing was the condition of the 
as it came out, When the bagasse 
left my mill it could be pitched into the fur- 
nace immediately and burned. True—the 
furnace was arranged for it—but the arrange- 
ment simply consisted in having a very long/ 
furnace, and a large door through which you 
keep stuffing the bagasse. As it gets to the 
back part of the furnace it catches on fire, 
and it burns like a torch. You have no idea 
what a hot fire it will make, and indeed there 
is no material with the exception of corn cobs 
that excels it. There is scarcely any far- 
nace made including most if not all of the 
furnaces exhibited to us (the committee on 
machinery) this afternoon to which this ar- 





I consider this matter of burning bagasse, 
as very important. Why,a gentleman told 
me to-day that he hauled wood fifteen miles, 
while there lay at his mill plenty of bagasse, 
better than any material he could haul from 
any distance. It simply wants a furnace a 
little longer than usual, in order that you may 


pare it before it is pushed further in and into 
the flame, by that which you put in fresh. 
Mr. Belcher refers to his sirups, let me refer 





industry 
rangement could not be easily applied. Now, energy, and the fact that Mr. Beatty’s in- 


to mine. When I went into the markets to 
sell the sirups that I manufactured, I met 
with very formidable opposition ; and in fact 
the first parties I called upon I could not sell 
to at any price. There was no market for 
that kind of syrup, although when I first 
showed it to them they could not tell what it 
was to save their lives. They knew it was 
not sorghum, and when they asked what it 
was, and were told, why, there was no mar- 
ket for it. I could not find a wholesale mer- 
chant in Chicago who would buy the sor- 
ghum. I don’t think I had been on the streets 
two hours before they all knew I was’ there 
with samples of sirup, but none of them 
would give me a price, except to offer 15 
cents a on. I made up my mind I would 
make a market for myself and make sirup 
that would suit, and I did it. I went and 
bought a barrel of glucose for which I paid 
314 cents per pound. I took one gallon of 
my sirup to three of the other. WhenIsub- 
mitted the sample of that, I could sell it just 
asfastasI liked. Why? Because it came up 
to the standard—it had the right color, and 
that was all they wanted. Now, here is the 
difficulty. The glucose trade has had con- 
trol of the market, and that is what is keep- 
ing that sort of stuffon the market. When 
the Doctor came to Chicago, we went to some 
of our best retail merchants, those that sup- 
ply the retail trade. They were willing to 
a Avo cents more on the gallon for Wil- 
helm’s sirup than for the Boston sugar sirup... 
It had flavor and color, but they thought it 
was pure, and they could recommend it to 
their customers. Now, what we want to ig- 
nore is this standard of color and establish a 
standsrd of our own, and not a standard as 
to color either, but of purity. I would have 
my suspicions of any sirup that looked so 
very bright. I think the best standard is to 
have an amber-colored sirup, and with that 
you can obtain first-class prices. There is a 
large market for that sirup which the manu- 
facturer makes by his little open pan evapo- 
ration, without any defepation, perfectly 
plain. Why, as soon as it was ascertained 
what Mr. Russel’s sirup was, it commenced 
selling; and if he had had 5,000 barrels the 
whole of it could have been sold at fifty cents 
a gallon. The next man with his open pan 
and with defecation, wil make a sirup not so 
bright or light in color as glucose, though it 
is perhaps a fair table sirup, The sugar 
cured ham men will take that because it has 
more saccharine matter ; and it will come in- 
to the market 60 days sooner than New Or- 
leans sirup. There is no question at all but 
what next season will see paced on the Chi- 
cago market a clear, genuine sirup, that wilk 
sell at wholesale at from 60 to 75 cents a gal- 
lon, and retail at $1. I make the predic- 
tion, that just such sirup as this refinery (Far- 
ibault) has made, will retail for $1 per gal- 
lon! What we want is pure, clear, genuine 
sirup, and you will get that price for it every 
time. Make a first-class article of sirup, and 
back it up with a first-class price, .I think 
there is a field for every class all the way 
from the man who works his little mill, up 
to the finest refinery ; but I want to say here 
that you should not all want to be the 
large refiners. I know that the growth of 
this industry is wonderful, and I sometimes 
think it is growing as fast as the country is, 
if not a little faster; yet, were I asked the 
question, I should be obliged from my stand- 
ppoint, and my experience, to say: “Don’t 
do as I did, don’t undertake to do what you 
have not the intelligence, capability, or funds 
to do with, but do that which is well within 
your reach. Start right in whichever field 
you are in.” * In this State to-day there are, 
I think, eight first-class steam trains, while 
not many years ago there was nothing more 
than a four-horse-power mill. As,I said a 
moment ago, the industry is growing won- 
derfully, and we have Jearned to-night that 
the president (Mr. Kenny) has already grown 
too large for his cloth, and several genitle- 
men have told me that they haven’t large 
enough mills, and hope to have larger ones. 
Now, as to the question of making srgar, I 
would say that I made some; but it was 
nothing like the samples here, aad it neither 
came up to my expectations nor my idea of 
sugar making, though in the estimation of 
others my operations were rather successful. 
Bat, be that as it may, when we have before 
us such an exhibition as to-day, there is no 
reason why anyone should be disco 
for like results are within the reach of most 
of us. 
,,.[2?_ 38 Cera) 

Fearless Threshing Machine. 

We call the attention of farmers and thresher- 





this paper. 
bestowed upon the machine, at fairs and exhi- 
bitions, State, National and International ; 
and, if universal victory at trials is evidence 
of superiority, then most assuredly was an 
ex-president of the New York State — 
tural Society correct, in saying of the 
Mechines, “they are the best ever made.” 
And, as equally good and reliable testimony 
has been borne times without number.  Per- 
sons designing to purchase will do well to con- 
sultthemanufacturer of the Fearless, Minard 
Harder, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


Organs and Pianos.—We advertise on 
another page Beatty’s Celebrated Organs and 
to which we refer our readers. Daniel F, 
Beatty business only twelve years ago, 
and in that time it has swelled to immense 
proportions. Perseverance, i and 





struments are just what he represents them. 
to be, nothing more or less, together with 
liberal advertising, have brought upofi him 
the crown of success, Mr. Beatty was also 
the first Organ Manufacturer to cut of the 
enourmous profits of agents by selling direct 
to the purchaser. Send for an illustrated 


have a chance to push it in and partially pre-,catalogue amd see his priees for yourselves, 


or better stfll, visit his Factory at Washing- 
ton, New Jersey, and sce the instrument 
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[The Rura World welcomes to the Grange 


ment communications from Missouri 

ali parts of the Mississippi Valley from 

members of the order. Brief-ngtes of what 

és going on én the order, or an tters per- 
ning to tt will be cheerfully published.} 


Official Grange Paper. 
Ata meeting of the executive committee of 
the Missouri State Grange, held in the city of 








St. Louis on the 3d day of December, 1880—; 


all the members being present—it was agreed 
to accept the proposition, submitted by Col. 
Norman J. Colman, for publishing the official 
grange communications in the Rurat Wortp 
uring the two ensuing years. 
A. M. Oorrey, 
Secretary of Executive Committee. 
Knob Noster, Mo., December 6, 1880. 


Rolla State Grange Resolutions. 

The Missouri State Grange, at its late ses- 
sion at Rolla, unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing : 

Whereas, Cotman’s Rurat Wortp was one 
of the first papers in Missouri to espouse the 
grange cause, and to urge the farmers of the 
State to organize themselves into granges; 
and 

Whereas, It has ever been the faithfal, 
earnest and consistent friend of the grange 
and of the agricultural classes of the State, 
zealously laboring to advance every agricul- 
tural interest and to elevate the profession 
of agricniture to a higher standard; there- 
fore, b¢ it. 

Resolved, That the Missouri State Grange 
cordially indorses Couman’s Rurat Worup 
and recommends it to the support of the 
Patrons of Husbandry of the State of Mis- 
sonri, ‘ 





~~ + -— --© —~ ro 
Purposes of the Grange. 
Important among the evils which the 
Grange proposes to remedy, says a cor- 
respondent of the Grange Bulliten, is 
the the narrow and dégraded sphere 
which has been assigned to farmers’ 
wives and daughters. They have been 
consigned to a monotonous seclusion 
and deprived of that wholesome friction 
necessary to the development of body 
and mind. 
A fruitful gource of many troubles 
brought upon woman, is early marriage, 


. 4 . . . 
“Yn rural life matrimony is easily un- 


dertaken, and the farmers’ daughter as- 
sumes the cares of a houshold and ma- 
ternity at an age whet city girls are 
completing their education. In a few 
years her health breaks down, her 
nerves become shattered and the hard- 


ships of poverty incident to the com- 
mencement of farm life, too generally 
results in premature old age. The usu- 
al custom on the farm is that the boys 
at about twenty-one think of starting 
in life for themselves, and their first 
care is to look for a wife among the 
neighboring girls. Usually they have 
but few competitors, and find but little 
difficulty in getting a wife. They have 
no idea of fine social alliances. They 
only want a wife, and the girl in turn 
wants a husband. 

As an outfit, the boy gets a team and 
the girl gets a feather-bed and a cow. 
This is their capital on which to com- 
mence housekeeping. They start on a 
rented farm, or one on which they have 
made first payment. After this the pay- 
ments must be made, and until the land 
is clear, nothing can be spared for com- 
forts in the house. Debt and poverty is 
their doom and overwork is their des- 
tined lot. Time rolls on, and the wife 
sees the husband gaining in property, 
but she finds no lessening of her arduous 
labors. They rather increase. More 
stock, more grain, more fruit and more 
help for the man, means more work for 
the woman. She has the care of the 
house and children and must look after 
the poultry, and her husband having no 
time to spare in the garden. She must 
plant, hoe and gather such vegetables 
as she needs for the table, she is cook, 
nurse, washmaid, chore boy, gardener, 
allin one. She has no time to spare up- 
on her person and becomes an uhtidy 
drudge, careless of beauty in herself or 
in hef surroundings. Anything is good 
enough for home. It has never occur- 
red to either of them that pos:ibly she 
had a mind that might be cultivated, 
and by so doing, both be mutually bene- 
fited. The wife is scarcely ever entrust- 
ed with a dollar, and thus she always 
remains a child in finance. An early 
marriage prevénted her from obtaining 
a liberal education, hence her deficiency 
in intellectual resources. She knows 
nothing of hygiene, and only a stout con- 
stitution is able to resist the hard usage 
to which she subjects her health. This 
is the condition of too many farmers’ 
wives, and to any woman of refinement 
possessing the graces and beauties that 

‘make existence tolerable, this life be- 
comes repulsive. 

This is a gloomy picture; yet multi- 
tudes of woman testify its truth. Is 
there no remedy? The Grange answers 
there is. Like a good angel it comes to 
her relief. It opens its gates and ad- 
mits her toits councils., It says, “Come 
in and I will do thee goed.” Though 
her cajling and qualifications may dif- 
fer materially from her brothers, yet 
her influence, her counsels, and her 
presence are equally essential to the 
welfare and happiness of all. She is 
the mother of the human race, and her 
education and the development of all 
her faculties means a loftier manhood, 
and will insure a more perfect develop- 
ment of the coming generation. The 
Grange looks upon the educated woman 
as a more fit person to-manage the 
household duties, and will be likely to 
economise and work more advantage- 
ously, besides always having a better 
time in doing it. 

There is a prevailing opinion among 
many that the Grange was organized 
with the express views of controlling 
the politics of the country. There is 
nothing further from the truth. The 
Grange was designed as an educator, 
and no institution has ever been more 
faithful to its trust. Composed as it is 
of men and women uneducated in pub- 
lic affairs, it has grown in usefulness 
and obtained a popularity in the nation 
second to no other institution. It is ex- 
clusively a farmer’s organization, de- 
signed for his use and his benefit, hence, 
when it found between five and six mil- 
lion women in the United States engag- 

ed in agriculture it embraced them, and 
true to its pledge, it is elevating them 
to the first and highest station which 
woman was destined to reach. 

The Grange proposes to remedy most 


of the evils which are affecting the la- 
boring class—not by unjust and unlaw- 
ful means, but by taking the farmer’s 


cils, where’the value of every product is 
discussed, and here the rights and 
wrongs of each, separately and all col- 
lectively, are freely considered. It is 
not wrong that we demand of Congress 
that justice be meted out to all; that we 
have a free market and just compensa- 
tion for our products. To consent to 
anything short of this, is ashame to our 
manhood. To quietly submit to an ex- 
tortion such as is being practiced upon 
us by our servants, is a disgrace to the 
intelligence of the nineteenth century. 
We propose to tell Congress and th: 
State Legislatures what we demand, 
and if they resist our petitions, show 
them by united action that we hold 
their official lives in our hands—they 
are made and unmade by our ballots. 
Again we say, come with us. com- 
bine your strength with ours for the 
Ss of a common interest, and 
1elp encourage and strengthen war up- 
on everything that seeks the degrada- 
tion of ourselves, our wives and our 
children. Show to the world that we 
are the sons of a noble sire, and when 
waked up to a combined and determin- 
ed action, we have the firmness of an 
indignant and wronged people. 

The Grange has heard enough, ten 
times enough‘ of the homespun farmer, 
with hard, brown hand. It means to 
him now aman worn down in body and 
soul, with care and toil for the present 
and anxiety for the future. The ab- 
sence of a luxurious home surrounded 
with splendor and made attractive by 
art and nature. It means debt and 





wife and children into its secret coun- 


straight; if not, a little art will help it. 
Several leaders will come out sometimes, 
but, of course, all must be sprouted 
off but one. By this simple treatment 
any dilapidated old scrub may be 
brought to perfection of beauty, if it 
has not lost its lower branches; when, 
of course, it is beyond grace to restore. 


he Dairy. 


Cause and Cure of Hard-Churning. 
A complaint comes to hand of havin 
to churn six or seven hours, though the 
cows get besides the best of hay “beets, 
shorts and plenty of salt.” Thesmaller 
the fat globules of which cream is com- | 
posed, the more difficult they are to| 
churn. Asa rule they grow less as dis-| 
tance from the time of calving me 

creases. 











At this time most cows have| 
been along time in milk, and are fed! 
mostly on dry feed, and are often losing | 
flesh, and perhaps pinched with the 
cold, all of which tend to diminish 
the size of the fat globules and make} 
them hard to churn. If some oatmeal, 
or some food rich in fat were fed with | 
the beets in place of shorts, it would 
improve the churning. All suqh food | 
tends to make larger globules than/| 
shorts. But the churning could be 
made very much easier without change 
of feed, simply by setting the milk, as 
it comes from the cows, on the stove. 
over a kettle of boiling water till it 
rises to 140 or 160 degrees—till the 





mortgage, With a table spread with the 
commonest, and often refuse that is un- 
at tor the market. It means toiling ear- 
ly and late, suduring hardships and 
privations, only to see his just rewards 
taken from him to enrich his oppressors. 
It means that his wife and children ac- 
customed to hardships are fit only to 
toil and slave for those who have grown 


this longer, or will we unite with our 
yrother grangers in making a just de- 
mand, and if need be enforce it by all 
honorable and lawful means, 

- ———© +e 2 


Girange Notes. 


The grange has its appointed work, 
and if every one will put a shoulder to 
the wheel, the mesa lands of Faith, 
Hope and Charity will soon be reached. 
Life is something more than living, and 
he whe expends the energies of his soul 
in looking after mammon will never 
see the light of a higher life. Then, why 
should we not work together for good, 
to the end that our lives may not be 
in vain? The past achievements of 
our order are at least secure. Its vic- 
tories and influences have been as 
numerous and, in most cases, as deli- 
cate as the sands upon the seashore. 
For the future, it will live, for its prin- 
ciples and declarations are founded on 
truth and justice. The fool in his 
heart miay say that the grange must 
die, and in his conceit shun its gates; 
but while human institutions moulder 
and erumble into dust, eternal princi- 
ples never decay. For us “death may 
be an eternal sleep,” but if the grange 
dies, it will live again in the green 
spring of human hope and action, bless- 
ing millions yet unborn.—California 
Patron. 

The grange is organized upon the 
very same general principle upon which 
all other associations and societies are 
established—that of one common in- 
terest binding all the members together. 
In this it differs from an agricultural 
club or society, as usually organized. 
It differs too in the objects and pur- 
poses it has in view. It has a wider 
sphere of usefulness, it takes a more 
comprehensive view of the work of the 
agriculturist. It is not confined to the 
mere routine work of farm life, nor is 
it content with “merely causing two 
blades of grass to grow where but one 
grew before,” and yet that is a grand 
and noble work. The question is not 
simply, how to produce more, by the 
the application of science to the farm- 
ers’ profession, but includes also that 
other important matter, how to save 
themselves a fair .proportion of the 
values created by their industry and 
labor. The field of operation is a large 
one and an important one.—Virginia 
Granger. 

The subjects for subordine granges for 
the month of May are, care and cultiva- 
tion of fruit and garden for home use, 
as well as market. Suggestions: These 
are valuable departments to the house- 
hold. They not only contribute pleas- 
ure and satisfaction to the appetite, but 
much to health and profit. Proper care, 
to either, returns a good reward. Pre- 
serve in scme way best calculated for 
{future use. In preserving fruit and 
vegetables, tin cans should be avoided 
as far as possible, as in the present age 
of adulteration, tin contains too much 
poison for this use. How to harvest 
and secure the various crops, witha 
view to economy and safety? Sugges- 
tions: Systematize the harvest work in 
advance. System is essential if we de- 
sire satisfactory results. Employes and 
machinery shduld be cared for and 
kept in best of order. Harvest every 
crop in season. See that it is well done. 
Stack, or secure in some way, all crops 
as soon as matured. A well defined 
system, proper care and management in 
the harvesting of any crop will add to 
the profits. 


——— 

I am generally successful in potato 
culture, and will give my method to 
your many readers. Manure your 
ground well, and as soon as it will do to 
break, break it deep, harrow well, draw 
shallow furrows, drop your potatoes 
sixteen inches apart, with two eyes ina 
hill, cover with a small bar, plow a fur- 
row on each side so as to draw the wa- 
ter off; let the ground alone until the 
weeds appear. Then take a rail, and 
place it under a harrow and run it over 
the patch until the ridges are torn down, 
thus clearing the ground, and leaving 
the potatoes near the surface. Ina few 
days they will be up and ready for the 
plow. It is best to have the potatoes 
cut a day or two before planting. 





Asa general rule, evergreens please 
best when they are close and densely 
clothed with foliage. If one has thin, 
open trees, they can be made into the 
most enviable specimens by a judicious 
use of the knife. As soon as frost has 
probably departed is an excellent time 
to do this. Cut back the growth of the 
past year to within a few inches of 
where it started from. It is very es- 
sential that the leader be shortened. 








rich by handling his produce. other L ; 
Now brother farmers, will we endure} often occurs in the winter from keep-, 


wrinkles on it move pretty rapidly over 
its surface—and then setting it away 
in the milk-room, not so deep but that 
it wil] coo] to the temperature of the 
room in from twelve to fifteen hours. 
This will not only make the churning 


ensier, but will give the butter a higher 
eolor and flavor, and more of it than 
if the milk had not been heated. 


An 


reason for prolonged churning 


ing the cream too long. Where thie 

60 deg,, the churning is best 44né from 

hwots two and 4 nail days from the 

time of milking, but at this time of the 

year it is often kept till it is a week or 

more old, and by this time it becomes 

so sour and slippery that the churn has’ 
but little effect upon it, and it has to be 

operated the longer to make it come. 

If the cream is kept so cold as to stop 

or retard change, it must be yekt a long- 

er time, but then, unless excluded from 

the air, it is liable to get bitter and in- 
ure the butter. The beiter policy is, 
in the great majority of private dairies, 
to keep the milk and cream at a medi- 
um temperature, and to churn often 

while the cream isfresh. It should not 

be later than the first approach of acid- 
ity, and just before souring, is better both 
for the butter and the churning.—Prof. 
L. B. Arnold. 


ro 
Over 165,000 Howe Scales have been sold. 
Send for catalogue to Borden, Selleck & Co, 
general agents, St. Louis, Mo. 

—— oe i Oo 
Dr. Whittier, 619 St. Charles st., St. Louis, 
cures all impediments to marriage, blood dis- 
eases, etc. Moderate charges. Safe medi- 
cines. Pamphlet or consultation free. Call or 
write. 14 52 


oe 
30 DAYS TRIAL ALLOWED. 

We send Di Dye’s celebrated Electro-Volt-ic 
Belts, and othe: e ectric applianees on trial for 
thirty days te MEN ONLY who are afMlicted with 
nervous debility, lost vitality aud kin‘ red tow- 
1s, guarante@ing spredy rele! snd complee 
restoration of vigor and manhood. I'!Instrat« 
pamphletiree sddrese VULLAIC BEL? 
Marshall. Mich 15-10 


NICHOLS. SHEPARD & CO 


Battle Creek, Michigan, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY GENUINE 


IBRATO 


THRESHERS, 
Traction and Plain Engines 
and Horse-Powers. 


Most Complete Thresher Factory } Established 
in the World. i848 





growing countries, 
free. 


Sent direct from 
Factory. 
Order at once aa 
we shall be over- 
whelmed with or- 
' ders for this the ~ 
Crowning 
Success of 20 
successful years. 
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The Crowning Success, The Grandest Organ, The Most Remarkable Offer. 


ze) 


MARCHAL & SMITH 


Are happy to announce the perfeetion and completion of their new Organ—Their Grandest Musical Com. 


bination.” Prompted , 
} ye pted by the unprecedented 


: success* attending 
approval of our customers from all parts of the world, we have continued our experiment 
a . 


our previous efforts, and encouraved by 


and at last perfected an instrument which is the crowning success of organ building. 
As we send to purchasers direct from our factory, avoiding 


middlemens’ profits and age: 


it3 expelises, aud being sure of gellir £g 


thousands of these Beautiful Instruments, we ofert 


e t , 3 Organ, con bine 
ing great Power, Exquisite Purity and Sweetuess With infinite Variety for 


and send it for fifteen days trial in your own home, 
1 


is 72 inches high, 48 inches 
Ornamental Lam 


CELESTE, 


ork, Pocket f fede Es ay 
. et for Music, Large Extension Top with I hed . 
and Artistic Parlor Ornament. It contains the following fuil Sets of Reeds: 


This Organ (No. 475 
y Carved, Solid Walnut Case with 

dies, Sliding Fall, Artistic Fret 
g a Leautifyl 


long, 5 Uctaves, eau 
{ Brackets, Turn 
nels, m: 


DIAPASON, CLARIONET, 
MELODIA, AEOLINE, SUB-BASS, 


With OCTAVE COUPLER, GRAND ORGAN and 


VOX HUMANA, 


As Follows: 


Twenty Beautiful Stops 


jeune 1 
ES a 
é Stool, 


flice 
York. 


both ways if in any way unsatisfactory. 
once, be sure to get our illustrated c italogue, 


The most remarkable organ ever mz ’ 
s f Pr made, We - 
lenge the World to equal it. one 
ver this organ on boar 


Call and select, or send vot 1 
J s ur order, 
for fifteen days’ trial, 
In ordering, send the certificate of \« 
le business man, \ 
returned tous. Freight will be!paid by us | ay 
way unsatisfactory. 4 eopenaiedie 
receive and approve the organ after 15 days’ 
own —s >» days’ trial 


11. Keraulophon. 
12. Viola, a 

13. AEOLINE. 

14. Bourdon, 

15. CLARIONET, 
16. Vox Humena, 

17. COUPLER, 

18. Piano. 

19. Grand Organ Knee 


20. Right Knee Swell. — 


ASS. 
Celeste Forte. 
POUPLER. 





, We will box and de- 65 
1 cars here, with hand: 
Instruction Book and Music, for only —_— 


r and we will ship at once, 
zUuarantced for six years. 
ur bank, or some responsi- 
that the organ wWilil be promptly paid for or 
if in any 
y till you 
r n your 
ae , Send in your order at once. Kemit by Post- 
Money Orders, Express (prepaid), or by Draft on New 
Money refunded and reight charges paid 
Ii you do not order at 
It contains infor- 


You take no responsibilit 


mation which protects the purchaser aud makes deceit impos 


Order direct from this advertisement. 


till you 


f You take no responsil 
receive and approve the organ. To avoid useless ¢ 


pondence we state that absolutely no reduction is possible 
organ, or one hundred are sold at the same price. We unl 


ingly ac 


this organ. 


lvise all who are about to purchase other sty}es 
It stands unequaled in quality, compass anc 


A moments consideration will show the « nty 
securing @ superior instrament from us. Our system puts ac 
organ on its own merits, by submitting it’to tests where 


no one can 
find defects, if any exist. 


through 
none in 
having 


an organ that stands first in its class. 
order at once, and it will have immediate attention. If 


mislead in its favor, and where every interest is to 
An organ that passes triumphantly 
such crucial test may surely claim to be second to 
the world, and the purchaser may well feel secure in 
in i Send in your 
you do 


=—=>» not want an instrument yourse!f, will you please hand this off 
a os i e self s ~ 
———_,. 9 # friend who wishes to purchase. “Ss 


~~ MARCHAL & SMITH, © 


No. 8 West Eleventh St., (3 Doors from Broadway) 


___New York, N. ¥._ 


—_—$— 











HOW TO MAKE MONEY !/| 


Actas Our Agent. 


PARTICULARS SY Mali 


The Kianny & Bauer Mfg 


Cor. Third & Lombard Ste., St 


Co 


Louis, Mo, 


Manufscture Buckeye and Manny Sulky Rakes, 
Horizontal avd Vertical Cane Mills, Cook’s 
Evaporators, Improved, etc 12-tt 


In the World are Manufaciured by 


CEO.L.SQUIER & BRO., 


BUFFALO, N.Y, 
Seventy different sizes. In use in all cane 
Amber cane manual sent 
5 eow-tl 








YEARS of tt and ful busi. 

ness, without change of name, 
management, or location, to “back up" the 

eee broad warranty given on all our goods, 


STEAM-POWER SEPARATORS and 
Gomplete Steam Outfits of matchless qualities, 

Finest Traction Engines and Plain Engines 
ever seen in the American market. 

A multitude of special features and improvements 
for 1881, together with superior qualities in construc- 
tion and materigis not dreamed of hy other makers. 

Four sizes of Separators, from 6 to 12 horse 
capacity, for steam or horse power. 

‘0 styles of “‘ Mounted” Horse-Powers. 
vf 500. 00 Feet of Selected Lumber 

9 9 (from three to six years air-dried) 
constantly on hand, from which is built the in- 
comparable wood-work of our machinery. 


TRACTION ENGINES < 


Strongest, most durable, and efficient ever 
made 8, 10, 13 Horse Power. 





| Soil, 


The Manny Bauer Mf’g Co. 


sT. LOUIS, MO. 
Horizontal and Vertical Cane 
Mills, Cook’s Kvyaporators Im- 
proved, Sulky Hay Rakes, Wag- 

ons, etc. 
Seed of Early Amberand 
.7 Early Orange Sugar Cane, 
= : warranted fresh and pure, to 
plant ove acre, vy mail, $l: larger quantities, by freight or 
express, 20c. perlb. New book, fully describing Varieties, 
Planting, Cultivation, Machinery aud Mauufacture, 

free, by mail. 








Composed 
_ largely of powder- 
th ed Pica, of eins fee, ie 
G) an 

lubricator BES. world, It 4 fie be 

joes not ut forms 
tening the draft. 
a se it costs no more 
than Inferior brands, and one box will do 
the w two of any other Axle Crease; 
jade. Itanswers caually a8 we or Harvesters, 
g, Threshing es, Corn-Planters, 
CUAB AN EES — etc., es for Wagons. 
‘or yo TERS te contain ne pose Pocket 
Cyclopedia of Things Worth Knowing mailed free. 
MICA MANUFACTURING CO. 
31 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Do Your Own Printing $322 


c, ( Self-inker $4 ) Larger sizes for larger work. For 
old or young. Great moneysaver. A paying business 
anywhere for all or spare time. Send two stamps fora 
catalogne ofall sizes Presses, Type, Cards, Paper, &t., 
to the Manufacturers KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conm 


45-35 





Farme ‘and Th eshe n invited to 
in h 
ah rr 
NICHOLS, SHEPARD & CO, 
Battie Creek, Michigan 
7-13-eow 


THE NEW 
ORANGE CANE SEED. 


Having obtained a few hundred weight of Mr 
Kullum’s very early Orange cane seed, I desire 





TO FARMERS and THRESHERMEN. 
If you want to buy Threshers, 
Clover Hutlers, Horse Powers or 
Engines (either Portab'e or Trac- 
ti n, to use for threshing, saw- 
ing or for general purposes) buy 
the ‘‘Starved Rooster’’ goods 

The best is the cheapest. For 
Price List and Tustrated pam- 
phiets (sent free) write to The 
Aultman & Taylor Company. 
Mansfield, Ohio. 15 6eow 





to have it all planted, as it is likely to be largely 
in cemiand next season for early working fis 
a larger cane than the Amber, and fully as 
early, making good sugar and light colored sy- 
rup Orders for not less than $i or more than 
$5 will be filled at 10c per pound, by express or 
freight. I make prices low to insure a free 
planting. The seed is clistinctly diferent from 
any I have ever handled. I think thi. will be- 
come one of our most valuable varieties of early 
cane, and I am anxious to have it widely dis- 
tributed. It can be planted any time up to 
June 5th—the sooner the better. 
I. A. HEDGES, 

18-2 No. 2004 Broadway St. Louis, Mo. 





TURKISH BATH 


No. 311 N. Seventh Street, bei. Ollve and Locus 


from 9a. m. to1l2m. 


aours for ladies. 
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Wheat, Corn, Oats, Tobacco, Wool, Hides, Hemp, Broom Corn, 


' Castor Beans, Flax 
| and Hengarian SEEDS, and 


Account of sales rendered proteptly. 
rent, 3ecentseach. Sacks for -ii 
Burlaps and Guinies for Oats 
Wool sacks frce for shipments to us 
and Hungarian seeds are sold ‘sacks extra.’’ 
When we s 
in new cotton sacks. 


| ~) 
pment of Flax 


and Corn furt 


Seed, Timothy, Read 


Sacks for 


i. the seed we get within one to two cents or cost for sacks. 
In'ormation 8 to the mar 


Top, Clover, Millet 
all FARM PRODUCTS will have 


our personal attention on receipt. 
Wheat sacks furnished those who desire to ship to us; 


Seed and Castor Beans ijurnished on same terms, 
ished at cort (sacks ars sold with oats and corn.) 
seed furnished at cosi. Timothy, Clover, Millet 
>hippers are paid for sacks according to value. 
Seed ehould be shipped 
kets cheeriuliy given. Address 


WM. M, PRICE & CO., 


14 South Commercial Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








|\MAHER & GROSH—New Moocroe street, 


size and etic ol Kuife No. 22, made for keen, 
West poek+ts. Price by m il, postpaid by u 
Rize razor st el 
binde tested, 75c. 
Lilustrated | st free. Discount te dealers. 


Land Plaster 


and Prices to 





pre 


| Pocket Cutlery—Every biade warranted and replaced F REE if soft or flawy. 


Pays 200 to 500 per cent. Profit on the 
Investment. All farmers should try it. 
Gusranteed to pay. 


TOLEDO, Ohio—Hand-forged, Razor steel 
Cut shows exaet 
uttiog; bolsier at each end; ro corners to 
or with ebony hand!le 80c. Our medium- 


clean 
2, 75ec. as 


2-blace, 50c; I-biace, 25c; extra strong 2-biade, for rough usage and every 
Pruners, oil temper and tested, $1. 


Rudding Knife, 65e. Hunting Knife, $1 





Send for Circulars 


THORN & HUNKINS 


309 and 311 S. Twelfth strect, St. Louis. 
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Brown’s Portable Grain Bin. 





Most useful implement in use. 


information, address 


County and State Rights for Sale. 


L Saves sacks and labor in hauling grail: 
Costs less than stationary bin of same capacity. 


_ rf ° : 1 
For descriptive circulars ane 


WM. M. PRICE & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


18-tf 
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MOUND CITY _ 
[Jax 
AND 


jxo SEED PLANTER. 


It will either drill 12, 16 or 20 inches apart, or 
plant in hills any desired distance. A perfect 





SST ABLISEH MENT. 


GEG. F. ADAMS, M. 3., 
For Ladies. 
Monday, Tbnureday and Saturday Moros 


SUPT. 


For Gentlemen. 
From7 a.m. to9p.m., excepting the abo 


SUNDAYS: Gents from7a. m. te 12m. 





Wine for Sale. 


Concord, Catawba, 4 4 Seedling, Virginia 
ui 


SOM ern Chromos, wijh name, by re- 


turn mail,l6c. Seavy Bros. Northford, Ct. 





Seedling—all pure grape juice. A so grape and 
apple brandy. Willsell by the gallon or barrel 
he wine isall warranted 











A new one will push and generally grow 





16-tf JOHN T. WALTER, Baden, Mo. 


mye! bitten by dogs, horses cut on barba@d 


wire fence. Use Stewart’s Healing Powder 
50-26 


DRILL and a perfect Check Row Planter.’ 
We also have a stock of. w _ 


SELECT AND PUR 
CANE SHED 
which we will sell at low prices. Send for price 
and description to manufacturers, 


J. A. FIELD & CO., 
S. E. corner Eighth and Howard streets, 


9-tt ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ageicsan' Chromo Cards, new sryles 10c. Agts. 
wanted. L. Jones & Co., Nassau,N,Y. 10-13 


ORGANS $30 to $1000; 2 to 82 stops. Pianos, 
125 7 Paper free. Address 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 45-52 














THE 


COOLEY CREAMER: 


Raises all the cream be- 

eaatween the milkings. Save 

=atwo-thirds of the labor: 

Increases the yield ° 

Improves the 

quality. Quadruples the 

value of the skim milk. 

BWill pay for itself twit? 

=f or more every : 

. The Cooley System 15 ™, 

only uniform dairy method in existence. Se?” 

for circular, free, to JOHN BOYD, Manufactt! 
8-1! 


t 0 


er, 199 Lake street, Chicago. , 


BATHS--RUSSIAN & TURKISH 
When you go to St. Louis, dun’t fail to go” 
Prof. Wm. Roberson’s 
615 WASHINGTON AV., 

Unaer Lindell Autel, and try one of his 
TURKISH OR RUSSIAN BATE? 
Aud geta shave n the : 
FINEST BARBER SHOP IN THE WORLD 


_- 
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May 12 


COUMAN’S RI 
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Horticultural. 


_o__ 
—_—_— = 
Edited by George Husmann, rafesaor of 
i rest? Yolumbta, Mo. All 

ind Forestry, Colt 
Pome oations for this department should 


be addressed (0 him as above. 
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TEMPERANCE. 
ati 
MEANING OF THE WORD AS GIVEN RY 
THE REV. DR. OROSBY. 


—_—— 


THE TRUE 


The following is a synopsis of a lecture re- 
cently delivered by the Rev. Howard Crosby, 
chancellor of New York university, at Tre- 


mont Temple, Boston. yo Net 
The object of temperance — is to 
vent drunkenness. The cardinal princi 
ele i these societies 1s total abstinence from 
int that can intoxicate. ‘That total abstinence 
if adopted by all, will prevent pyr ye cco, 
ne will dispute. ‘The object 0 temper- 
ie ies would be gained. But two 
rise after contemplating these pro- 
‘tions: First, will this plan of total ab 
ee Jopted? and secondly, ought it 


inence be ac R 
rig adopted? ‘The first question 18 pruden- 


“g second is moral. 

pa apoyo which is called conscience 
ig mere obstinancy of opinion and personal 
pride. A large partot the fanaticism that 
history records has been made in this way. | 
Men have gone to the stake as martyrs or) 
sufferers for conscience’ sake, when the here- 
sy they professed never went deeper than 
their sentiment and might readily have been 
altered by a free judgment. While this fact 
does not justify their prosecutors or palliate 
their guilt, yet it certainly detracts from the 
merit of the martyrdom, In this matter of 
arresting the progress of drunkenness we 
may have very different views of the means 
to be used, and we may conscientiously ad- 
here to our own plan of working toward the 
end, but we cannot conscientiously object 
to the means employed by others, unless they 
contain an immorality. Nay, more, we 
must conscientiously wish them success, 

If this principle of sympathy and co-ope- 
ration on the part of those who seek the 
abatement of intemperance were once estab- 
lished, we should see the effects that are now 
thwarted by the diversions and mutual hos- 
tility of those who profess to have the same 
endinvier. One of the reasons for this 
contirmed hostility of the total abstinence 
advocates against the reformers whodo not 

adopt this principle is found in the power of 
a false usage. I refer to the word “tem- 
perance.” 

The word has been violently wrested from 
its legitimate meaning. By a persistent use 
of amoderate word for radical measures, the 
great unthinking public, so far as they are 
seekers for the common good, have been led 
to see in these radical measures the only path 
of duty. They have learned to consider all 
that was opposed to the party called by the 
name of ‘Temperance as inimical to temper- 
ance,and so have enormously swelled the 
radical ranks by their unenlightened adhe- 
sion. The label has been affixed to the wrong 
goods, and the unsuspecting purchaser has 
not noticed the fact. So potent has been 
this deception that I undertake to say that 
there are thousands of worthy citizens who 
have no other idea of the word “temperance” 
than that it means the total abstinence from 

all that can intoxicate. With such we have 
to begin with first principles. We have to 
show them that the Latin temperantia sig- 
nifies the moral quality of moderation of dis- 
creetness, and that the English word “tem- 
perance,” as used in all good standard Eng- 
lish works, means precisely the same thing. 
We have to show them that the temperate 
zone does not mean a zone which totally ab- 
stains from cold or heat, but a zone that is 
moderate in both; that a temperate behavior 
is not a bebavior that totally abstains from 
severity, but one that is steady and reason- 
able in its course. 

Now, the use of a false argument always re- 
acts against the user, and, while the ignorant 
and semi-ignorant multitude will be de- 


ance societ 
questions & 


ceived, the thinking classes of society will | 


method it is to remove everything the child 
should not play with out of its reach. The 
wise parent leaves the article in its accus 
tomed place and teaches the child its right- 
ful use. 

We cannot permit the system of sumptua- 
ry laws to take the place of an enlightened 
common sense. We cannot forego our rea- 
son on the plea that the world is in danger. 
Nay, we must all the more assert our reason 


is pitied and coldled, while the moderaté 
drinker is scourged. 

‘Third—A third moral error of the total ab- 
stinence theory is its want of discrimination 
between things that differ. Everything that 
has alcohol in it mast be tabooed; as if al 
the drinks that had aleohol in themywere/ of 
the same effect when drank. Brandy and 
hock, wine aud lager beer are all alike the 
devil’s poison, and must be banishet from 





against a false expediency that, in curing or 
attempting to cureone evil, would create a! 
hundred. ‘he fact that there is a great dan-| 
ger is the very fact that should enard us 
from pursuing any false way. Great dangers | 
must be met by the greatest prudence, not by 
headlong impulse. It looks brave to shout 

and fall pell mell ypon the enemy ; but. it is | 
wiser to set our batteries in sure nl 
to order line and reserves in the interests of 
a permavent victory. ‘loo many of our re-| 
forms are pushed without regard tu the char- 
acter of the means, the end being 
as justifying all means, 





The temperance re. 


heedlessness. 

And here I pnt tho third reason why I be- | 
lieve the plan of total abstinence will not be | 
adopted by the people—because of its spirit | 
of intimidation, Of conrse, this is not in-| 
herent to the cause, but it has been the in- | 
variable accompainment of it during its forty | 
years’ curiculum. And we now h.ve to deal 
practically with historic facts an@ not with 


deen the canse—whether it be the weakness 


of the case or the unfortunate chvuice of lead- 
ers and defenders—the total abstinence prop- 


guage that can admit of no excuse 


moral or religious duties, 
refused to enter its ranks. It 


the drunkard; asserting that all drinks 
whether vinous, malt or distilled, are alike 


other doctrine by calling them traitors to the 
and exercising where it could a fearful pro- 


pits of the land because they would not and 
could not conscientiously pronounce their 
shibboleth. A Tittle success here and there 
by the total abstinence crusade may impress 
many with the idea that this is the true way 


in Maine has been proclaimed as proving the 
question, against the painful failures every- 
where else; but no careful observer will ap- 
against our general position. Maine is buta 
seething population, made up from every na- 
tion on earth. It has a highly educated peo- 
ple, who can bear an experiment in morals 
in something of a philosophic spirit. A 
strong-minded and high-minded people can 
become ascetics ; but the great world cannot, 
and we must legislate for the great world. 
Even Maine cannot permanently keep its 
Maine law. 


tial question. ‘The total abstinence scheme 
may be in strict accordance with theoretical 
virtue. It may be the grand end to which all 
reforming processes should tend. All we 
it is a plan that cannot succeed, if we are to 
therefore, to push the plan is to defeat the 
great end we should all have in’ view—the 


in to body, soul and society. 


not receive asystem whose principal agencies 
have been falsehoods and intimidations, and 


with a proper manliness or self-respect. We 
repeat (that no one may mistake us) that 


we also repeat that our argument regarding 





manliness is not (so far as we have gone) so 


shun a cause that rests on misrepresentation. | ment of what a very large portion of respect- 
The word “temperance,” as seized and ap- able and virtuous thinkers think of 1t. 


propriated by radical and intemperate souls, | 
isa false flag, and will disgust and alienate | tion. 


true and enlightened souls. Especially will 
this be the case when it is found to be only 
one of the many false lights held out to at- 
tract the masses. Another of these decep- 
tions fof course, I do not say these things 


{am only speaking of their absolute charac- 


ter) another of the deceptions is the circu-| communities. 
lated theory of an unfermented, unintoxicat-|ed, thinking mn to stop the enormities of | 


I carry the war into Africa. 


I assert that the total abstinence sys- 


I charge upon this sys em 


the growtii of drun’ enness in our land, and | 
;a geueral demoralization among religious | 
And Ff call vpon sound-mind-)| 


ing wine. There is not a chemist ner a classi- | this false system by uniting in reasonable and 
cal scholar in the world who would dare risk! wholesome measures for the suppression of 


his reputztion on the assertion that there! drunkenness, for the lack of which this false | 
Between- | 
fanaticism on one hand and licentiousness' 


was everan unfermented wine in common 
use, knowing well that most of it preserved 
from fermentation is called wine only by a 
kind of courtesy (as the lump of unbaked 
dough might be called “bread”), and that this 
could in the nature of things never bea com- 

mon drink. 
_ A third deception in this cause is the twist- 
ing of Scripture to his advocacy. No un- 
biased reader can for amoment doubt that 
wine as referred to in the Bible passim as an 
intoxicating drink, and that such wine was 
drank, by our Saviour and the early Chwis- 
tians. To meet this fatal blow to the total 
abstinence system in the minds of those who 
take the Bible as their guide,the advocates of 
the cause have invented a theory that 1s 
magnificent in its daring. It is no less than 
the division of the word “wine” by a Solo- 
Monian sword, so that the good and the bad 
shall each have a piece of it. Whenever 
Wine is spoken of severely in Scripture, then 
itis fermented wine, and whenever it is 
Spoken of in praise, or used by our Lord and 
8 apostles, then iteis unfermented wine. 
ind, if you ask those sages why they so di- 
Vide the wine, on what grounds they base 
this theory, they bravely answer that our Sa- 
Viour could not have drunk intoxicating 
Wine and God’s words never could have 
fratsed such; and therefore, their theory. 
They start with the being of the whole ques- 
tion, and then on this thin air they build 

their castle. 
_ The three elements of deception entering 
Into their cause is, as we have seen, the use 
of the word temperance for a totally differ- 
ent thing, the fable about unfermented wine, 
— the violent wresting of the Scriptures. 
h ow, I unhesitatingly affirm that a cause 
aving such falsehoods as its main supports 
- never be accepted by the public. Sim- 
ed minded people may be gained to it; but 
pn thinking people may be repelled. It is 
it . hat some may adhere to it in spite of 
8 falsehood, for other reasons ; but the 
“ge hype that are flaunted on its 

: Will disgust mao; 
rains and use Py st men who have 
© Second reason why I believe the plan 
of total abstinence will phd be ee tod b 

the people is its unmanli 4 J 
Use of anything b ness. ‘To stop the 
expedi g because of its abuse is an 
canis ent for the weak and Giseased, an ex- 
Pe plan for exceptional cases; but to 
would en principle among men in general 
the ines © ‘degrade the race and remove all 
We we and helps to moral growth. 
Owin the family how mistaken a 


system has ail its preseut success, 


on the other, there ought to be a large mass 
of solid folk, whose union and efficiency would 
moderate and reduce, if not destroy, both ex- 
tremes, 

First—The first moral error of the total 
abstinence system is in turning a medicin- 


kind. 
avoid every form of alcoholic drink nobody 
can deny. He is a diseased man and his res- 
toration depends on this restriction. Now, 
by what logic does this man’s duiy become 
mine? Beeause I have admitted that total 


am I bound to admit that it is a correct prin- 
ciple for all? Are the sick to be the h 

of the well? Is the matter of the diet to be 
regulated by the needs of the drunkard ? 
Why not, then, by the needs of the dyspep- 
tic? Ah! but (say they) it is to save you 
from beomfng a drunkard. Well, is the log- 
ic any way improved by this explanation ? 
You would put me on a sick regimen to keep 
me from becoming sick! Because total ab- 
stinence is absolutely necessary toa drunk- 
ard’s recovery, you would make it necessary 
to one who is not a drunkard. Do you not 
see that, if you are going to prove your latter 
proposition, you must have another premises 
than your formerone? The two are wholly 
unconnected. It is an offense to the moral 
sense of the community to spread over it the 
restriction of the drunkard, as it would be to 
imprison all the community, with the impris- 
onment of the thief, lest by liberty they 
should ali fall to thieving. 

Second—A second moral error of the to- 
tal abstinence theory is its assumption that 
moderate drinking leads to drunkenness. 
The millions upon millions of our race who 
have been accustomed to drink wine and who 
never knew drunkenness; stand up against 
this atrocious dogma. And yet this dogma 
has actually become an axiom with the total 
abstinence reformers, and they would dis- 
dain to argue it. They are so determined to 
have it true that they have performed the 
paradoxical operation of putting the mode- 
rate drinker in the place of the drunkard as 
the criminal, to be punished with scorn and 
contumely. This strange mixing of things 
reminds us of the calling good evil and evil 
good, which a high authority makes a mark 
of very deep depravity. You will find that 
the principal shafts of the total abstinence 
literature are directed not at the drankard, 
but at the moderate drinker. The drunkard 





truth (Judas Iscariots betraying the Master); | 


prove the specimen or take it as a proof| 


small part of our country and has no great, | 


I have thus far considered only the pruden- | 


have endeavored thus far to esta! lish is that | 


judge it by its past history and methods, as! 
well as by its intrinsic principles, and that, | 


cessation of drunkenness, with its fearful ru- | 
We have en-| 
deavored to show that the public mind will! 


whose principles they consider to be at war} 


these falshoods and intimidations are not! tree that has the least blemish on it, and that | 
necessary parts of the system; ut have been | 


its constant adjuncts in point of fact, and | 


much a charge against the system as a state-| 


In this address I take no apologetic posi-_ 
I have | 
|no contest with men, but with false princi- 
_— 
| tem is false in its philosophy, contrary to re- | 
| vealed religion, and harmful to the interests | 
| of our country. 
are wilful deceptions by all that use them ;| 


the lips of all true men. -This assaxlt upon 
common knowledge is a blunder that has the 
proportions of a crime. ‘To say taat certain 
drinks that are wholesome and beneficial are 
the same as certain drinks twat are perni- 
cious and destructive, is a moral outrage 
which the whole community should ‘indig- 
nantly repel. Beer and anbrandied wines 


aces and/are promoters of health and strength when | 
|used judiciously, especially by those who | 


have not rebust healch. ‘Phey are tonic, an- 


| ti scorbutic and gently stimulating to the di- 
insisted on | gestion. 


What we desire to emphasize is 
that the two glasses of drinks are altogether 


has therein a moral stain. 
{'Lo BE CONTINUED. | 
-o -<ap+ 2-——-- 

A Pear for Western Planting. 
Parker Earle, in the Farmer -and Fruit 
| Grower, says that Mr, B. O. Curtis, of Par- 


| is, Il., isa pear grower of experience, and he 


mere abstract theories. Whatever may have | has often written instructive articles on pear | 


{culture for the horticultural press. He has 


| recently,in the Prairie Farmer, combatted the 


jlimb from any disease. Mr. Curtis must 
live in a region very happily adapted to 


; sts s \ . a fk } 
poisonous; villifying those who teach any | pears, as his wonderfal exemption from dis- | 


| ease is altogether exceptional, 

The Anjou with us is one of the hardiest 
| of pear trees, indeedit is one of the” three 
Seckel and Duchess—but it is not free from 
, blight in our region. There are many emi- 
{nent pomologists who pronounce the Anjou 
the most valuable of all pears, and Mr. Car- 
| tis, testimony in its favor will add tc its good 


to make men temperate. A partial success| reputation. If it can stand a temperature of | 


| thirty-six degrees below zero without harm, 
| it could be grown in the extreme northwest 
/and endure its hyperborean cold. 

Mr. Curtis says: 

“T would advise any man that has a few 
rods of spare ground, to plant a dozen or so 
of trees, one-third or more of dwarfs, and the 
man who would not risk a little outlay for 
| the finest fruit the world ever knew, ought 

to live on crab apples. 


and omit the Louise Bonne de Jersey,as it is 


| worthless as a standard, but one of the most | 


Ido not advise 
any one to plant two hundred varieties, as I 
| have done, or one thousand, as some of our 
jeastern friends have done, but plant a few 
| trees of the best and most reliable sorts. 

If you find your soil and 
well adapted to pear culture, you can then go 


| valuable grown as a dwarf, 


in by the hundred or thousand for market. | 


| If you cannot afford to run any risk in trees 
dying, plant only the Buerre d’Anjou, as 
these are iron clad and positively blight 
| proof, and will doubtless outlive three gene- 
rations of men. 

Ihave fifty trees of these growing in my 
|orchard and fruit gardens on the dryest and 
lowest, and in the most exposed and most 
protected situations that I could place them. 
They are from five to thirty years old, about 
|equal dwarf and standard. I have just ex- 
{amined them carefully, and there is but one 


is a dwarf twenty-seven years old, that has 
been blown over to the northeast, and its 
trunk being exposed to the sun has a dam- 


has nearly healed over and it has fruited as 
well as its fellows of thesame age. I gréw 
| then. for sale twenty years, and for ten years 
since I quit the nursery business, I have 


of other trees to winter kill to the ground 
but have never known a tree of these to die 
from any cause. 


Horticultural Notes. 
G. Cowing says, in the Indiana Farmer, that 
the only blackberries in this region that are 
in condition to bear fruit the coming season, 


are Snyder, Wallace, and Taylor’s Prolific, all | 


of which originated in this State. As all the 
other prominent varieties are killed to the 
snow line, it is probable that the kinds name- 
ed above wil! be most generally planted fer 
| some years tocome by progressive fruit grow- 
‘ers in central and northern Indiana. Snyder 
and Wallace are injured but little. Taylor's 
Prolific has suffered more and may not pro- 
duce more than half a crop, but it ripens 
!much later than the others, and this fact 


al prescription into a bill of fare for all man-| coupled with the belief that it is the only late | dents of the Sound. 
That a drunkard should carefully | 


ripening variety that can pass partially safe 
through our coldest winters will cause it to 
{be widely planted. All are free from rust 
{and enormously productive. Snyder and 
Wallace produce strong, erect canes, with re 
|markably broad, leathery leaves, pecufiar to 





abstinence is a correct principle in his case, no other variety. The canes of Taylor have | 


|a @eooping habit in young plantations and 
| become erect in old age. Dormant buds of 
| these varieties are all of extraordinary size. 
|I regard them as the only profitable kind to 
plant in this latitude. 

BARLY RICHMOND CHERRY. 


At the last meeting of the Illinois State 
Horticultural Society the members generally 
seemed to be of the opinion that the Early 
Richmond was the most reliable and _profita- 
ble cherry for general cultivation in that re- 
gion. 
same conclusion. The Lieb cherry which 
was introduced here some years ago as a va- 
riety likely to take the place of Early Rich- 
|mond is pronounced a failure in Illinois as it 
| has proved here. 

“RUSSIAN” APPLES. 


Tree peddlers still perambulate this region 
for the purpose of selling Russian apple trees 
which, according to the representatives, bear 
fruit every year without regard to the weather, 
and in every respect are infinately better than 
any ordinary varieties. Now the truth is, of 
all the varieties ever brought from Russia to 
this country, only two or three varieties—all 
early—have proved sufficiently valuable to 
warrant their general introduction into our 
orchards, and these, in no respect, are supe- 
rior to many of our native varieties. It is 
probable that we have not a first-class winter 
apple of Russian origin. Several years ago 
the department of agriculture received a large 
lot of apple grafts from Russia which were 
distributed throughout the country. If any 
of those grafts have produced fruit of extraor- 
dinary merit, the fact has not been generally 
published. Russian apples, tree roses, high 
bush strawberries, Utah hybrid cherries, and 
cottonwood sprouts (only $3 apiece) labeled 
Souvenir du Congres pear, belong to a class 
of fruits and flowers which yield more pleas- 








If you live so far | 
north that the quince xoots winter kill (that | 
is unknown here), plant only standard trees | 


climate | 


aged place on the southwest side, but this} 


grown a few of them in my garden for ex- | 
perimental purposes and have had thousands | 


Indiana fruit growers have come to the | 


lore in pursuit than in possession, and the 
traffic in such trash will cease when planters 
generally read some first-class journal devoted 
to agricalture and horticulture and the valua- 
ble annual reports of our State Horticultural 
Society. 
STRAWBERRY GRUB. 

lor several years past I have been in the 
habit ot sowing about two bushels of salt per 
acre on all new strawberry beds for the pur- 
pose of preventing the destruction of plants 
by the white grub. Previous to pursuing 
this practice the grub was very destructive in 
my patches, Since then I have lost bata few 
plants by it. While a liberal application of 
salt will kill a perfect grub, it appears to. ren- 
der the soil an unsuitable nursery for the de- 
velopment of its progeny. 


CHAMPION GRAPE. 


| A diversity of opinion appears to exist con-| 
| cerning the merits of this grape, some regard- 


|ing it as unworthy of cultivation, others of 
| fair quality. Anyone willing to tolerate Ives’ 


| 





form has been an eminent exampie of this| different im their character and effect, and | Seedling wo Hartford Prolifie, aw = 
| that a theory which destroys that difference | ject to Champion on the score of Savor, a8 5 


|is certainly much superior to either of them 
\in that respect. It fruited fairly for me last 
{season for the first time, and proved much 
better than I anticipated. Ive’s Seedling is 
|hardly equal in quality to an ordinary fox 
| grape, and Hartford prolific is but little better. 
We have so many varieties in every way su- 
| perior to them that they might with profit be 
dropped from cultivation. 
FERTILIZING STRAWBERRIES. 


| Much is said relative to the necessity of 
| planting staminate sorts within a few feet of 


aganda has “been an overbearing and tyran-| views of D. B. Wier, its horticultural editor, | pistiJlate strawberries for the purpose of prop- 
nical power. It has used a vivlence of lan-| on the subject of pear growing at the west. | erly fertilizing the latter. Last year I had 

; It hits 'Mr. Curtis has had good success with Beurre | two large rows of Crescent (pistillate) in an 
condemned everyone, however faithful in! q@’Anjou, Seckel, White Doyenne, Louise | orchard which flowered and fruited 120 feet 
who has fjonne de Jersey, Buffum, Duchess, Flemish | from the nearest staminate variety and yet 
é has | Beauty, and Bartlett. The last he finds the | bore as much and as perfect fruit as the same 
confounded all ideas of right «nd wrong, | most inclined to blight: and the first he con-| variety when it fruited within four feet of a 
calumniously declaring the man who drinks | giderg perfectly iron-clad and blight-proof. | staminate sort. Pollen of the strawberry is 
wine moderately is as bad as, nay worse, than | He has tried it for 30 years and never lost a| remarkably volatile and can be carried a great 


distance by the wind. 
| 
“OOMING” STRAWBERRIES, 
Nine out of every ten of the “coming” straw- 


|berries are disappointments. Occasionally 
|one becomes a fixture in our patches, but the 


scription in driving good men from the pul-| best in this respect—the other two being |7°** majority of them merely salute us and 


sson. Fora time the testimony was so 
{strongly in favor of Sharpless that I began to 
| think that possibly we had at last secured a 
| variety almost perfect ; but while there is no 
| serious complaint uttered aloud concerning 
\ it, and the current of testimony is still in its 
| favor, there is a growing undertone of com- 
| plaint concerning its great liability to be in- 
| jured when in bloom by late frosts; and some 
|ill-natured persons have suggested, in refer- 
,ence to the irregular shape of its fruit, that it 
| should be called shapeless instead of Sharp- 
‘less. For me it has yielded a great many 
strong, healthy plants and but little fruit. 
Its foliage indicates its relationship to British 
Queen, ‘Trollapis Victoria, Triumph de Grand 
and Monarch, all extremely susceptible to in- 
jury when in flower, from late spring frosts. 


~—_ 





One great advantage of drainin 
|the soil is to insure the free access o 
oxygen. <A plant cannot any more live 
without oxygen than can an animal. 
| Oxygen is one of the best fertilizers, for 
by its action in the soul it prepares the 
‘minerals for food for plants, 

D.S. Miles, Waukesha, Wis., writes: 
\“For hardiness I prefer the following 
varieties of apples: Duchess of Olden- 
burg, Fameuse, Nerethy, Tetofski and 
Hays. Other sorts that have done well 
|in this state are Red Astrachan, Seek-no- 
further, Tallman Sweet and St. Law- 


; rence, 





Raising Onion Seed.—“To raise seed I 
select some of the smallest bulbs of the 
spring crop and set them out either in 
October or January in rich, mellow soil. 

‘In the spring 1 keep them free from 
weeds and draw the earth up about them 
to keep them erect. In <April they be- 
gin to throw up their seed stalks. The 
seed ripens in July.”—C. J. Rogers. Ter- 
rell, Tex. 





The fir tree growths of Puget Sound 
|form one of the wonders of the Ameri- 
ican world. They average 200 feet in 
height, and some specimens have been 
cut that measured 320 feet in length 
and thirteen feet in diameter at the 
|base, with a straight and well-propor- 
‘tioned log length of ninety feet to the 
lirst limb. The cedar trees are in like 
|proportion and are most valuable for 
'wooden wares of all kinds, while the 
\firs are the best for spar and ship tim- 
‘ber yet found in any country. There 
are few nations that do not use them in 
{ship building. One-fourth the wealth 
of San Francisco Was culled from the 
shores of Puget Sound whiie the gov- 
jernment slept, and to-day all the princi- 
pal steam-mill owners who saw and 
prepare for market from 100,000 to 
200,000 feet a day to each mill—and 
there are thirty or mills—are residents 
‘of San Francisco, where thev invest 
their profits, to the great injury of resi- 
There is, apparent- 
ily,no exhaustion of the timber, and a 
jeentury will probably elapse before Pu- 
|get Sound forests will be cleared of their 
immense resources of varied tree 
| crowtlis, 
ij __ © +m s+ @ 
| The London Garden—which ought to 
/be good authority on the subject of root- 
| pruning—recommends tbe severing of 
the leading roots in apple and pear trees 
which grow too rapidly, and thus ma- 
| king too much wood and giving too lit- 
tle fruit. Butin carefully reading its 
j article we cannot approve of the process, 
| SO far as. large trees are concerned. It 
| uppears to us to be vastly too laborious 
ito go over all the ground under such 
trees and single out all the large roots 
and remove them and nurse all thesmall 
ones into more vigorous growth. The 
purpose being to diminish the vigor of 
too rapidly growing trees, and hence in- 
duce fruit-bearing, it strikes us that the 
object could not be attained in this way, 
as the removal of the large roots and the 
increased growth of the small ones, 
would not change the tree’s status. The 
only remedy that we can see for the too 
rapid increase of wood, would be the 
withhokling of all fertiizing matter 
from steh trees. We admit, however, 
that the root-pruning of dwarf pear 
trees under the same circumstances, has 
a very good effeet, judging from our 
practicing of 1t. We severed all the 
roots hy sinking down aspace through 
them all about two and a half feet, off 
from the stem. We believe that grape 
vines would be benefited in the same 
way some six feet from the main stem. 
Cherry trees also. But to extend it, as 
the “Garden” suggests, te large stand- 
ard trees, “would cost more than it 
would come to.”—Germantown Tele- 
graph. 


Buy tbe Improved Howe Scales—acknowl 
edged the best made. Borden, Selleck &Co., 








general agents, St. Louis, Mo. 


Che Apiarp. 


Swarming Extraordinary. 
D. N. Kern relates in the Ohio Farmer the 
following experience with a swarm of Italian 
bees: ‘The first swarm came over May 5and 
was putin a hive filled with comb. On the nine- 
teenth of May the second swarm came out 


and was hived with a weak swarm. On the 
twentieth the third came out and was hived 
with the second and weak swarm. On the 
twenty-first the fourth swarm came out. Mr. 
Kern caught the queen and killed it, and put 
the swarm back to the old colony. On the 
twenty-third the fifth swarm came out. He 
caught two queens and killed them and put 
the swarm back again. On the twenty-ninth, 
at 9 o’clock a. m., the sixth swarm came out. 
He caugh two queens again and killed them, 
and put the swarm back again. The same 
day, at 3 o’clock p. m., the seventh swarm 
came gut. ‘This time he hived them in an old 
straw hive and set them on top of the old hive. 
In the evening of the twenty-fifth he shook 
them down in front of the old hive again, 
and that settled for a time the swarming 
fever of the old hive ; but on the twenty-sixth | 
of June the first young swarm threw out a| 
very large swarm, and on July 3 threw out a) 
second swarm, and about five minutes later a | 
swarm came out of the old kive again. He 
hived both swarms again, and sold them for 
$200 cash. All these swarms made 235 
pounds of comb honey. 











————- —_ © oe 
Working for Box Honey. | 

In order to secure a good yield of box) 
honey, our first effort should be to secure 
plenty of bees, for without the bees we can 
get no honey. E. Gallup gave us the secret 
of getting honey years ago, when he said in 
A. B. J. “Get the bees and they will get the 
honey, if there is any to behad.” “But how 
shall we get the bees,” says one “in time for 
the honey harvest?” 

This is the proper question to ask for al- 
though we may get plenty of bees, if they are 
not in time for the honey harvest they be- 
come consumers instead of producers, and 
thus we are thwarting the very object we are 
trying to obtain. Then the question is how 
shall we get the bees in time for the honey 
harvest. We willtell you how we get them. 
Our honey harvest is mainly from basswood, 
which usually commences about the 10th of 
July, so we do not need to get plenty of bees 
quite as early as we would if our erop was 
white clover mainly. As it takes from six 
weeks to two months to fill a hive with bees 
and brood, each one must commence opera- 
tions that length of time before their main 
honey harvest. With us we wait until pollen 
becomes plenty, which is about the 10th of 
May, when we go to each hive and if the bees 
can cover a little more brood without dan- 
ger of the brood being chilled (if there should 
come a cold night), we take a frame of honey 
from the outside of the cluster, and break the 
sealing by passing a knife flatwise over it, 
and place it in the centre of the broad next. 
In ten days we go over them again and so on 
until warm weather comes in June, when we 
go over them every four or five days, putting 
one frame in the centre.each time. At this 
time of the year the queen will fill a frame 
thus placed in the centre every four or five 
days, besides keeping the empty cells filled, 
which are daily vacated by maturing brood. 
By the 25thof June every available cell 
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To have the sulphur take effect, the sec- 
tions should be piled on scantling spread 
apart, and up from the floor so the fumes 
can circulate all through the pile. As soon 
as well ripened, glass (if such is your cus- 
tom), and crate in neat 12 box crates, thus 
having it ready for the market, whenever the 
market opens. This in short is the way Doo- 
little works for box honey, and has thus se- 
cured the yields reported during the last 8 
years.—G. M. Doo-Little, in Bee-keepers’ 
Magazine. 


—— 0° 2 
Rocky Mountain Bee Plant. 

Some of the descriptions of this plant— 
Cleome integrifolia—hardly do it justice as a 
honey-producer. It grows to the height of 
four or five feet, with hard, woody fibres like 
mustard, often measuring more than one inch 
in diameter. The seeds are borne in pods 
much the size and appearance of the black 
mustard. It blooms early in the spring, and 
continues in bloom until frost. As the sea- 
son advances the spikes of the beautiful flow- 
ers continue to grow in length, with seeds 
and flowers in all stages of growth from the 
full pods to the new-opening bloom. The 
leaves throw off a very offensive odor when 
handled. Asa honey producing plant it is 
second to no other. In our apiary we have 
forty colonies of bees, and although we are 
located among vegetable and fruit gardens 
our bees prefer this plant to all others. It 
is not troublesome in cultivated grounds, but 
prefers the roadside or waste places. We 
value it highly, and witheut doubt it is worthy 
the attention of bee-keepers.—Ex. 








Strawberry -—- Raspberry, 
Blackberry and Currant plants for sale at rea- 


sonable prices; all the leading varieties. 8-tf 
SAMUEL MILLER, Bluffton, Mo. 


Cane Culture aud Sagar Minufactare, 


“The Louisiana Sugar Bowl,” 


Published weekly in th? portion of Louisiana 
known as the ‘‘Sugar Bowl’’ region, is the 
only journal in the United States devoted espe- 
clally to southern cane culture and sugar Maau- 
facture. It publishes fail reports of the monthly 
meetings of the Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Asso- 
ciation. Sorgocane growers caa obtain trom ite 
columas mich valuable informa iva regarding 
cane culture and sugar and syrup manufacture. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 








One Copy, l year, postpaid........... seaweed $3 00 
Two Copies, se WE ic cncvscsten 2 75 
Three ‘‘ _ ~ geaaenis ovcos OD 
Four ‘* io oe cauenune 2% 
Five ‘‘ sa mF inieteek ave 2 00 
Ten sig sia FL ceamenioe 1% 
Advertising rates furnished on application, 
Address J. Y. GILMORE., Publisher, 
17-tf New Iberia, La. 





Bagasse Furnace, 


For ue details address with stamp O. 
HAWK, Whitewater, Kan. 


Ww. 
16-8 








Drury College, 


Springfield, Mo , ‘olicits patronage on these 
grounds: Completeness of equipment, thorough- 
ness of truining earnest rcligious character econ- 
omy in expenses, healthfulness of location. 

Coilege and preparatory schoo! under one man- 
agement. Open alike to beth sexes. Advanta- 
ges for the stuly of music and art are of a high 
order. Tuition to candidates = oS eee 
and commonly io the children of ministers, free. 

Send for Cutalogue to Rev N. J. Morrison, 
D. D. Presicent. 4-52 


AGENTS WANTED—LIFE AND ADVEN- 
TURES OF FRANK AND JESSE 


JAMES zie YOUNGER BROS, 


THE 


The noted Western Outlaws By Hon. J. A. 
Dacus, PhD, A true and thrillifg account (il- 
‘ustrated) of their bold operations for 15 years in 








should be filled with brood, and the hive 
pretty well stocked with bees. As soon as the 
hive is full of brood, the boxes should be put 
on so the bees can have a place to store hon- 
ey if the flowers should secrete any, for after 
| the hive is filled with brood, the honey must 
be placed in the boxes or nowhere. 

Now each one should know during May 
and June, just what condition their bees 
are in, as to brood, by going inside of the 
hive to find out. If you cannot afford to do 
this my advice would be to keep out of the 
business. How often we have visited those 
who would be bee-keepers, and on going into 
the yard where the bees are, had them lift 
the hives, and ask us gto lift them, saying 
“here is a good swarm, they were heavy last 
fall and are heavy now, I expect good results 
from this hive,” etc. Upon being asked how 


about it. So we find such who call them- 
selves bee-keepers all over the country. 

Most of our progressive bee-keepers do not 
wish over 10lbs. of honey in a hive the first 
of May; or only enough so the bees will use 
it all up in brood rearing by the time honey 
is secreted in the flowers, for it is bees we 
want the fore part of the season instead of 
honey. 

If by the process given above our bees run 
short of stores, of course we must feed them, 
and money thus spent in feeding, will return 
a large interest, if the season is anything) 
like favorable. 

Now in regard to boxing, we have told you 
when to put them on, and the question now 
comes, shall we box at the sides, or on top, 
»r both. Our plan has been to use both side 
and top boxes. and from the suecess we have 
had, we conclude this the right way. Usea 
bsood chamber, containing not over 1500 cu- 


brood as above; then so arrange it that you 
‘can get both side and top boxes wifkin lj 
inch of the brood. If possible have one or 
two oi the sections, or boxes, on top, full of 
comb, so as to induce the bees to commence 
work at the top first, for otherwise, they will 
commenee at the sides. for it is more natural 
for bees to build comb at the side of the 
brood, than it is above, and more natural for 
them to stow honey above than at the sides. 
If you can furnish the sections of empty comb 
at the top, the bee will have them filled first so 
you can remove them before the other su» 
rounding them are finished. Now as you 
pake the full sections from the top instead of 
placing empty ones in their places,raise those 
partly or wholly full of comb, at the sides, 
and place them at the top, putting the emp- 
ty sections (having a starter of nice white 
comb or foundation always in each section,) 
at the sides. Thus keep wouking till the 
honey season draws to a close. Now instead 
of placing empty sections at the sides, and 
by means of a follower, close up the sides, | 
thus thyowing the full force of bees into the | 
top boxes, so as to get all parile filled boxes 
finished as far as possible. At the end of 
the season'‘store carefully any of the partly 
filled boxes, after having cleaned them of 
honey, either with the extractor, or by let- 
ting the bees remove it, when they will be 
ready to use the next season. 

You will see by the above, that you are ex- 
pected to remove the box honey from the 
hive, as soon as finished while the combs are 
snow white and in the most salable form. We 
go over the whole yard once a week, which 
we find about as often as necessary. When 
taken from the hive, our sections should be 
stored in a warm room above ground, so as to 
ripen the honey, in the few unsealed cells 
there always is around the edge of the boxes. 
Our room averages 90°, while our honey is 
in it. At such a high temperature, we often 
find the larva of the moth quite troublesome. 
To head these off, we burn % lb. of sulphur 
to every 200 cubic feet contained in the 





much brood the bees had they knew nothing | dress 


bic inches, so as to have the eomb filled with| 


20 States and Territories. baffling detectives and 
officials of the law. Best selling Book of the 
year; 50,000 sold in 9 months; 50 cents for outfit. 
$150 for sample copy Liberal terms to agents. 
' THOMPSON & CO., Publishers, 520 Pine street, 
St. Louis, Mo. . 16-18 





50 varieties French chromo, satin, pearl finished, 
&c., cards, name in gold. 10c, Card Mills, 
Northford, Ct. 





Terms and $5 
Hallett & Co., 


a week in your own town. 
$ outfit free. Address H. 
ortland, Maine. 


| [finest chromo, gilt & colored scroll cards ever 
h sold, only lus. Agts. samples We. G A. 
Spring. North‘ord, Ct. 48-26 


Sharpless. Longfellow and :Warren 


Strawberries, three of the largest and best at 
fifty cen s per dozen or $3 per hundred. Ad- 
COLMAN’S NURSERY, 

. St. Louis, Mo. 














The Coming Strawberry. 
BIRWEL This is the berry for home use 


and market. For full particu- 
iars and price of plants of this superbnen variet 


OE 
HARDY FRUITS. 


Largest stock, best assortment of new apples 
and Siberians in the northwest. Apple seed, 
seedlings, cions,root grafts and small evergreens. 
We ee all young stock at two years old 
and send out roots of best quality. Deseriptive 
list, retail or wholesale, free. Order early. 

C. PLUMB & SON, Milton, W's. 


dress 
Cornwell-on-Hndson, N. Y, ots 
16&19 








Catalpa Seeds and Trees. 
Be-t varieties. By mail or express. fgrsend 

ior new price listandessay. J.C. TEAS, 

. 1-tf Ooluurbia, MD 





Nursery of Mo. Agr. College 


We are prepared to supply the trade witha 
fine stock of apple, pexch, plum, vear, quince 
and apricot trees; also small fruits in vari ty at 
wholesale rates. Address 

GEORGE HUSMANN, 
Supt Department Pomolegy un t?Forestry. 
Columbia, March 15th, 1881. 


American Grape Growing 


AND 
Wine Making. 
By GEORGE 


HUSMANN. 


Ths author has tried to give all the latest expe- 
riences in American grape growing and wine- 
making, gathered uuring a practice of ever 26 
years; and correspondence and sketehes from 
many of the most eminent grape growers of 
other States, contained in the appendix, ,ado 
greatiy to the interest ot the book, 

Price, ! andsomely illustrated and bound ® 
cloth $1.58, post paid. => 

For sale by Orange Jndd Co., New York, pab- 
jishers, or by the nuthor, , 
tf GEORGE HUSMANN, Columbia, Mo 

2. Pa 








Geo. Husmann, Professor Pomology and 
Forestry. 
G. C. Swallow, Dean Agricultural College. 


NURSERY OF THE 


Mo. Agricultural College, 


SOLUMBIA, MO. 


We would respectfully solicit the patro: 
the public, and are now preparedt ill or- 
ders ior frait and ornamental trees, shrubs and 
lants witn strictly first-class stock of best qual- 
ty and guaran’ true toname, The necessity 
of such an establishment in our State ae 
been telt by the many, who have ordered 
frait and ornamental trees from the faany unre 
liable agents and tree dealers who have flooded. 
the State, representing distant nueeries, and 
often seiling unreliable stock at exorbitant prices. 
We want a reliable local agent in every ova 
‘and settlement in the State, and are now nr 
prepared to fill orders for any and all articler & 
our line, at wholesale or retail, All who desire 
an agency or wish to order fruit trees and other 
stock di 





room. 


, Will please address ; 
@korGE HUSMANN, 


‘ Superintendent of Nursery, Columbia, Mo, 
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THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR 
COLM AN’S 
RURAL WORLD. 


NORMAN J. COLMAN. 


$1 Per YEAR. 
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ADVERTISING: 25 cents 
duction on large or long time advertisements. 

Address NORMAN J. COLMAN, Publisher, 
600 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

P. Earle & Sons, of Cobden, Ills., will 
ship fifty acres of strawberries of their 
own growing the present season. They 
ship in the Tiffany refrigerator car, and 
will ship about a car-load daily to the 
northern markets. 











The party offering the five-dollar pre- 
mium for the simplest, cheapest, health- 
iest and most nutritious bill of fare for 
one week, has paid the same to this of- 
fice, and would be pleased to have the 
views of the readers of this paper as to 
who is entitled to the premium. 


No business will prosper unless close- 
ly attended to. No great success is ob- 
tained without great labor. 
would win, he must work. The genius 
with which great men are accredited, 
is the genius of working hard in their 
particular channel and learning all 
about it. Out of their specialties they 
are mere children. Hard, untiring 
work in one’s specialty will win. With- 
out it, failure is inevitable. 





a mee 

The past week has been one of almost 
continued heavy rains in the vicinity of 
St. Louis. A very large acreage of corn 
would have been planted but for the 
wet weather. The land has been too 
wet to work, which has been unfortu- 
nate for farmers, as it is now high time 
seed corn should be inthe ground. Pas- 
tures and meatlows, oats and wheat and 
rye and the timothy and clover sown 
this spring, are all coming on splendid- 
ly, 


If one; 


mulching has been overlooked. South- 
east Missouri, Columbus, Ky., and south- 
ern Illinois will commeuce shipping be- 
tween the 15th and 20th, and will doubt- 
less make a good showing of salable 
fruit. cho, 

Mr. Parker Earle of Cobden, Ils. 
president of the Mississippi Valley Hor- 
ticultural Society, gave the RURAL 
WoRLD office a call yesterday. He re- 
ports the fruit crops in southern Il- 
linois in a very promising condition. 
There has been no frost since the fruit 
blooms appeared, something he has 
never seen in his experience in fruit 
growing before. The white-fleshed vari- 
eties of peaches have blossomed very 
freely, but the yellow-fleshed varieties 
not so freely. But for the curculio, a 
large crop of peaches would be grown 
in southern Illinois the present season. 
The prospect, however, is the curculio 
will get the larger share of the crop, as 
but little precaution is taken to prevent 
their ravages. Mr, Earle expects to 
commence picking strawberries about 
the middle of the present month, and 
the crop will be very large. Apples 
and pears have bloomed very full, and 
there is a prospect of a larger crop. 
There are about fifteen hundred acres 
of strawberries grown in Union coun- 
ty, and the berries are shipped by the 
car load. Last year as many as thir- 
teen full car loads were shipped from 
Cobden Station, alone in one day. 





The overflow of the Missouri and 
Mississippi rivers, has produced great 
destruction to crops in the bottom lands. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres of 
wheat have been destroyed. Grass and 
meadow lands to perhaps an equal num- 
ber of acres have suffered—the water 
and sediment undoubtedly ruining the 
grass. Fences, buildings and live stock 
have suffered, and many human lives 
have been lost in one way or another, 
in the effort to rescue stock, or save 
property, or get away from the raging 
waters. Should the June rise in these 
rivers be only as high as usual, the lands 
that have been flooded can be mostly 





Jmotto: “Farmers, write for 


. AGRICULTURE. 


BY CHAS. W. MURTFELDT. 

“Agriculture,” Goy. Blackburn, of 
Kentucky, says, “is the basis of all other 
interests, and the full developments ef 
agricultural resources are the great 
guarantees of an enduring prosperity.” 

“The mainstay of our national great- 
ness is the farmer. He is the greatest 
wealth producer of the country, and as 
he grows richer or poorer, our prosper- 
ity waxes or wanes. Whatever helps 
him, helps all. Knowledge is power in 
Agriculture, as in most other depart- 
ments of industry. There is room for 
vast improvements in every branch of 
agriculture, and we cannot.be too swift 
to better our methods of production. 
Farming is in its very nature an ex- 
perimental science, and the more per- 
tect we make the machinery for an in- 
terchange of experiences, the more 
rapid willbe our progress toward the 
highest excellence.” 

In this work of the diffusion of prac- 
tical knowledge the agricultural col- 
leges, the experimental stations, and 
the State and county fairs find their 
mission. Every intelligent man and 
woman, but the farmer himself, seem 
to fully appreciate the remark of Gov. 
Blackburn, and also of the first sen- 
tence, quoted in the above paragraph. 
However, trite the quotations, they 
need to be reitterated in almost every 
issue of the agricultural press. We can- 
not for a moment loose sight of the 
proper estimate which should be placed 
upon this great medium for the ad- 
vancement of the agricultural art. The 
your pa- 
pers” should never be obliterated. When 
in 1834, Moses Y. Beach started the 
New York Sun, the legend on the ris- 
ing sun illustration read, “It shines for 
all,” viz: all who wish to avail them- 
selves of its light. So the farmers’ pa- 
per carries to him a light from the ex- 
perience of others by which he may 
profit—whether it details success or fail- 
ure—if he so wills. And although it is 
not given to every oneto select the best 
language, or to give his experience in 
the most concise and pertinent words, 
the editor reminds him that what he 
(the editor) wishes to know are the 
facts plainly stated, these can be dress- 
ed up by the editor to suit his notions 


' 


branch in the whole scope of the gov- 
ernment. We need soldiers for our de- 
fence, the farmer feeds them. They 
neéd clothing, the farmer furnishes the 
raw waterial. We need merchants, the 
farmey furnishes the wealth or rather 
the prolucts which necessitate the mer- 
chants, \he transportation, &c., and so 
‘through all the ramifications of all our 
social fyabtics and our material wealth, 
“Whatever helps the farmer, helps all.” 
Very true, vely true. 

Is he only ‘a ¢lod-hopper, a hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water? Is he 
not a citizen? Has not he the right of 
petition? Has he ndtalsoa vote? And 
last of all, is he not in the great major- 
ity? Let every grange, every farmers’ 
club, every agricultural and every hor- 
ticultural society, all speak at once and 
in language which cannot be misun- 
derstood, and firmly demand that the 
great interests which constitute their 
life work and which are not only theory 
but, in fact, the life of the nation shall 
be recognized in the general govern- 
ment and elevated to their proper plice. 
We may, if we will profit by the experi- 
ence of France and Germany, and other 
nations of Europe, who long ago looked 
to the minister of agriculture as the 
pater familias of the nation. 
oc 7—bee ee 
ALFALFA. 

CoL., COLMAN: Do you believe in old 
adages ? “Seeing is believing,” and “The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating” 
etc.—but no doubt you do. How else 
could you be a respectable granger? 
Now I have been writing you for some 
five years last past about alfalfa telling 
you about its tap root and how it stools 
out, and how early and how often you 
can cut it, and how palatable it is to 
stock. I now propose to let you “see” 
its tap root and “observe” its method 
of stooling. I send you therefore a cou- 
ple of plants, each having a tap root be- 
tween three and four feet long. I bored 
down beside them with a post auger 
the full length of the auger stem and as 
that was not to the bottom I had to 
break off the roots at that depth. This 
alfalfa,was in creek bottom where the 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


tomers in western Missouri, and. Kan- 
sas, I will be at the stock yards in Kan- 
sas City, in the month of September, and 
thoroughbred Cotswold 


oe, both 


tom prices. 


columns of this paper after August 15, 
St. Charles Co., Mo. K. H. ALLEN. 


— —— © -~<EEe-+ « - —— 
The Tobacco Market. 


market. 
shipments partially resumed. 

The offerings during the week comprised 
most all grades and styles which come to our 
market while bidding was, at times irregular, 
we discovered no average decline from cur- 
rent prices during past month. We note the 
following prices obtained tor 23 Hhds. Mo. 
Burleys ranging from Lug’y 2nds to fine fill- 


00, 11.75, 14.75, 13.50, 14.00, 14.00, 14.00, 
14.00, 14.00, 7.00, 7.25, 7.26, 7.50, 7.00, 8.00 
and at private sale some 19 Hhds. new and 
old Ky. Burley, good to fancy at range of 
17.00 to 25.00 and 21 Hhds. Ky. at range of 
11.00 to 14.00, 

New Dark Lugs were bid off @3.25 to 3.- 
50 in early part of week and later were stiffer 
and brought 3.50 to 3.60. Old Darks were 
bid off (43.50 to 3.70, afterwards sold pri- 
vately (4.00. 

New dark Leaf was slow sale owing to in- 
teruption in shipping. 

We would advise the Shippers not to crowd 
the market just now with tobacco in unsafe 
condition, and we prefer to see it all in keep- 
ing order, heavy, smooth leaf, of which our 
crop is largely composed, will be desirable in 
pliable order (which does not mean wet) 
Burleys had better be prized in good safe 
order, so they can be held, if necessary. 

Respectfully, J. N. Crovon. 
St. Louis, May 7th. 





Help for the Great Army of Convales- 
cents, 
who, after an attack of disease, get so far back 
on the returing way to health and no farther. 
One of the most serious impediments which 
the medical profession has to encounter is the 
tendency in all diseases, whether acute or 
chronic, towards debility and loss of vital 
force, To meet this condition of low vitality, 
the Compound Oxygen, which acts directly 
on the great nervous centres, rendering them 
more efficient, vigorous and active, and capa- 
ble of generating more and more of the vital 
| forces, which are life and health, offers an 
| agent of health and restoration which acts 





To save freight for my numerous cus- 


remain during the fair, with 100 head of | 
rams and ewes, which I will sell at bot-| 


For description of the |‘ 
same, and date of my arrival, see the) !™5t. 


ers: $9.00, 10.75, 11.00, 9.05, 7.40, 11.00, 17.-| 


Hive Stock eeebe 
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| A. J. McKimmin’s sale of harness 
| horses and Jersey cattle will take place 
lat Nashville, Tenn., on the twentieth 
Mr. McKimmin is noted for the 
| excellence of his stock, and those who 
| want to buy the best trotting and har. 
jness horses and the best strains of 


The high water submerging nearly all of Jersey cattle, should be at Nashville oy 
the Railroads running east and west, has di-| the twentieth to make their purchases 
minished receipts and shipments and also! There will be no postponement, and the 
had rather an unfavorable effect upon the > 
The river is now declining and| 


animals put up will be knocked dowp 
ito the highest bidder. Mr McKimmip 
|is one of the most reliable breeders jy 
/Tennessee, and his sales always at. 
|tract great attention. See his adver. 
|tisement in this issue of the RURAL 
| WORLD. 


The great annual sale of thorough. 
| bred yearlings, raised on the Woodburn 
farm, will take placelat Spring Station. 
| Woodford Co., Ky., on Wednesday, May 
25th. The reputation which the stock 
raised at this establishmed, enjoys 
throughout the country is such, that 
no eulogy is needed. When a race horse 
|is wanted, people know they want to 
go to Woodburn for him. All the 
\yeung things raised, are put up for 
sale, one man has just as good a chance 
to get a winner as any othér. Only 
the very choicest brood mares and stal- 
lions in the country are kept at this 
farm, and their produce is the best the 
country affords. See advertisement of 
Sale in this issue. 





a San 
Glenview Stud Farm Sale, 
On the 16th inst. this great sale of 
trotters, roadsters and breeding stock 
will take place at Louisville, Ky. We 
| before called attention to the high char- 
acter of the Messrs. J.C. McFerran & 
Son, proprietors of the Glenview Stud 
Farm, and to the great excellence of 
the stock they offer for sale. They have 
‘invested a fortune in breeding animals, 
stopping at no expense to secure the 
very best, and the offspring of this 
) Stock will now be offered for sale to the 


highest bidder, and horsemen ought to 
attend the sale. 


Annual Live Stock ales in Tennessee, 
., We presume no reader of the RuRAL 
| WORLD has failed to see advertised in 
large type the series ot sales to take 
‘place in Tennessee next week. The 


OO 
A number ‘of eastern journals of ré-i put in corn, but the deep snow in the 
cent date have been discussing the peach | mountains and the long cold winter 
proposition in Delaware, New J erseY | presage a heavy June rise, and probable 
and Maryland, and have arrived at the! overjow, The loss to the country by 


— do not need to go more than four | promptly and surely. Our treatise on Com- 
or five feet to reach permanent moisture. | pound Oxygen, its Nature and Action, is sent 
If the receipts existed i.e. if I had alfal-| tee. Address Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 
| 1111 Girard street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


of literary excellence. 
I will not in this article say any- 
thing concerning the value of experi- f 
: : : : : ; , a on land where the stratum givin 
conclusion that there will be perhaps 00 | this great overflow Will amount to mill-; mental stations, nor the practical work- permanent moisture lies at a depth a 
an average nearly half a crop. It 18/jons of dollors. It is strongly suspected] ings and results of agricultural colleges, fitteen or twenty feet, then by splicing; 
generally conceded however that the/that some miscreants cut the dykes/and of what the people have a right to] the stem of the post auger I cduld show | 
packers at Baltimore will not be able to above Venice, near East St. Louis, and|expect of them. I may have something} yoy alfalfa tap roots fifteen bo bioentar stock to 1 ld is f ] ted 
secure their é pplies and such e : . hia sav 3a heads in a f a einai Re ‘ , J] = : stock to be sold is from such note 
perenne pmo ie serge tap thus turned the w aters in the American “s sie ipa a future paper. | feet in length. The stooling of the spci-| The Hibernating of Swine. breeders as W. and V. L. Polk, Colum- 
bie smeies tee Pees The Bones bottom, causing the destruction of K se Nagpal u0 i (*) roctor Knoit, of} men sent can only be expected in rich! It has been proven by accident that) pia. Tenn.: Campbell Brown and D 
ee oh S , site Be crops in a large scope of country. The Kentucky, ady ised the Congress of the ground and where moisture is reached |SWine can exist months without food or B, Cooper of Spring Hill, Tenn., and 
eastern cities who look to the territory | severest punishment should be meted| United States to invest a few thousand]., . . utiteate: ott -ater. One farmer ifies th: ‘aq i sak: | Aaa : ies 
referred to for their peaches, will outbid I sage : : at a comparitively slight depth. On| water. One farmer testifies that he miss-| \fessrs, Cockrill, Thompson, Kirkman 
ro uenes . ° e a oe ee a ; out to those who participated in any|dollars in the purchase of a few thou-|ypjand and poorer soil, a thick growth | ed one of his herd soon after threshing, and Gardner of Nashville. This series 
¢ § ara 4 ru . x6 -L- , straw . 7 . - - © ay ae . ~ 
e packers dnd secure a large por om such outrage, ifsuch an act was perpe-}Sand turkeys to destroy the cotton] must be secured by thick seeding. How]|in September, and knew nothing more of sales will take incon iin tk tet 
é ros é s , tkey ai ~Iat « 4 . ° . . - ve € « ith, 
of the fruit. Pn there is a prospect Of a trated. Our country is so large that the] Worm, the Rocky Mountain locust and] any shoots spring from each one of|0f it until the spring following, when | jst) and 19th inst., and will be the best 
rise in canned fruit. loss caused by the overflow will have/the potato bugs, he thought he had |tnese tap roots, I have not counted and/the cattle had eaten away part of the) ser,es of the season. Over one hundred 
but very little effect on the market. made a decided hit and said a very} ja) not, it is sufficient for me that|Straw stack, under which the hog had|peaq of trotters. bv sucl aii 
: oe funny thing, and no doubt he felt very |) ore are plenty been covered, and spent the winter.| tg Pedr omaggendhs Spepicle—veremeee 
Southern Fruits for Northern Markets. i alle ; aesnidie ; "_ | there are plenty. : iggy -!as Bonesetter, record 2:19; Blackwood, 
s $ a h; much elated at the applause and per- If anv one has leisure to gratify an The animal, when found, was reduced | Tr.. 2:291¢: Enfield 2:99: 'T bl tl 
A new refrigerator car company has|haps more At the result of defeating die curiosity by counting them, they|i? flesh, but seemed to bein isin et ee ee ee rou le, the 
just been organized to transfer perisha-|the entomological commission. How-], ideas - "so. The present is the/@nd ready for his-feed. — | sire of Lizzie 2d, 2:253¢, and many other 
ble goods over the Gould R. R. lines, ever, he is not the man to undo what are welcome to so, ihe presen sheng - : ab egy flyers; and also the progeny of many 
from tt thwest to the northern é an to undo what))atest spring I have ever known in this} The query now is, if one hog can be) other noted sires and dams will be of- 
0 plega—e slag sate - the entomological commission, but espe- |), 4; aaa Sh Sn alias teaidte . successfully wintered in a straw stack, eae hidiees 
cities. Jay Gould with wise fore-|ojally its chief have accomplished. But eee eee eee ee ee ] t a dozen? >| Seven. See ante’ Se She Saguees Shesers. 
ae é ° shed, _ : eheSin Gow how why not a dozen? i iiee. Gitinde 2 we Statin 
thought, appreciates what can be done] o¢ what avail are the works of seience|°u” 2 St crop of alfalfa for hay not drone : dite ‘Our friends in the southern States 
th § st hs sclence|)ater than the tenth of May, I began|, It ‘surely would be a vast saving of would do well to attend these great 
rg rowing}. iateail F een ae é May, gan promt y | yl would do well to attend these grea 
in the south, in the way of g and the knowledge given to the farmer, | tine for hs ar on the thirtiet! labor and feed, if we could formulate - High-bred trotting stock he 
fruits and vegetables for northern mar- if he (the farmer) will not profit there- ua Ing or hay one year on the thir ue 1| all the conditions so stock hogs could be | 5aies. 1gh-bre rotting s oc can be 
P “de-ig Dr lv en- es s : of April. In consequence of my articles|thus hibernated until time for them to|bought cheaper now than it can be 
kets, if the enterprise is properly en-|}y_jif he says in effect, I will not pay ee oles : ; : ; - ras 
ma Sa 7 e dees, ’ Pay | onalfalfainthe RuRAL Worp |] received go to clover in thes oring. This would+bou ht again for many years. The im- 
couraged. With this idea in view, he] the cost 2 Rates 4 “vob i cage ti : | we ght ag: y years. 
¥ iF ' O81; many letters of inquiry, especially for| be reducing feed and labor to the mini- ‘tanec f having better breedin 
has encouraged the organization refer-} 7 pave not within easy reach the|seed. I wish to say now distinctly that| mum, and solve the problem of how to | PO ~arvtp = ° »3 : sasiiadind os 
red to—offering such terms to operate| goyres giving the value of the potato I do not raise or sell seed. Those wish-| produce cheap pork. stock is more generally appreciated by 
over his lines, as makes the entrprise AGE rs we a4 34 [Une seed, nust apply to dealers for seed| Since it has been successfully done in| farmers than it ever has been before, 
“e “re ements te crop of the United States, but that it)and prices. My object is, if possible 
promising and r ‘ ’ 


; ome Y ose: : : le} isolated cases, and since the savings of | and this is a grand opportunity for pur- 
goes away up into the millions every |to aid in introducing into general culti-|labor and feed and discomfort are so/| ehasers. 
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A movement was on foot the past 
week among the merchants of this city 
to charter an ocean vessel to come up 
the Mississippi to St. Louis. Here the 
vessel was tobe loaded with either 
grain or cotton, ana started for Liver- 
pool or other European ports. The 
abundance of water, overflowing the 
banks of the Mississippi at present 
and for some time past, affords sufficient 
depth between here and New Orleans 
for the largest craft that traverses the 
Atlantic. Many of the St. Louis mer- 
chants, among them several millers, 
have bills of lading now signed here for 
European ports; but it would afford 








them some satisfaction to see the vessel 


great trouble that confronted the south- body can judge. 


Our State and na-|Vation a plant that will afford the most 


great, it seems to us here is a step for-| 


and the best food for dairy cows, cattle, 


ward that some of our managers of ag- 


<> 2. 


Profits in Stock-Raising. 


n growers heretofore has been the};;,),. Ser pena Se ' f 
ya = charges of the express com- tional entomologists say: “Paris green, sheep, horses, mules and hogs, and one 
ps deans) ath ‘eRe ~|mixed with from twelve to fifteen parts | not subject to drouth. N.W. Butss. 
panies, and yet not insure their goods to! of flour, will kill the bugs, and you] April 23th 1881. Kingston Furnace Mo. 
arrive at their destination in presenta- may grow your murphies by investing a 
ble shape or condition. With the new |the trifling outlay of the cost of these POTATO CULTURE. 
organization the producer has some) ingredients.” The farmer says: “Oh!| In order. to -have the best sucess in 
show to succeed. The goods will g0/that is too much trouble and expenss.”|Stowing fovea tg secure . ———e 

as formerly, at the owner’s risk, | , : = + vigorous growth and a crop free from 

on rod tr: ado ti -ompany’s And as a result, he goes without the rot, says Thorburn, it is necessary to 
as at © transpcrta —_ company's }tubers. And, let me add, he never can} plant as early as the ground can be got 
risk. They will agree to deliver the! >,;ow this esculent so nutritious and|ready. Select a rich soil, and plant in 
goods to the various consignees in g00d| najatable until he is willing to pay the |10WS three feet apart, and the sets one 
order, and will arrange such a schedule post of the remedy against the bugs |i, che row, To Kill the, young 
of rates as will induce a number to eM-}§o with the curculio, the codling moth, |over the field lengthwise of the TOWS; 
bark in the business. In addition to this|the pean and pea weevil, and the hun- this will allow the crop to get the start 
class of goods, tropical fruits will also} qreq and one noxious insects which at-j0f the weeds, besides breaking up all 


be sought and secured as they need such |tack the growing or mature crops of |U™Ps and levelling the ground ready 


loaded here, instead of at New Orleans, 
with their commodities seeking a for- 
eign market, hence the movement re- 
ferred to. ab 

A special nreeting of the Executive 
Committee of Mississippi Valley Horti- 
cultural Society, was held at the Rural 
World Office, 600 Olive street St. Louis 
on the morning and afternoon of Mon- 
day May the 9th. Among those pres- 
ent were Prof. 8. M. Tracy, of the 
State Agricultural College at Columbia, 
Mo., P.M, Kiely, of St. Louis, Captain 
Hollister, of Alton Ill, Parker Earle, of 
Cobden Ill., and Col. N. J. Colman occu- 
pying the chair, Prof. Tracy officiating 


ricultural college farms might profita-| Mr, Tell Priest, one of our most en- 
bly study and pene — |terprising and public-spirited farmers, 
The Cheapest Way to Raise Hogs. | is thoroughly imbued with the beliet 
Forty-five years ago a farmer living in | that there is more money in stock rais- 
southern Ohio remarked that he never had|ing than any other branch of farming 
any corn to sell at fifty cents per bushel when | enterprise. He bought last year $10¢ 
he could sell hogs at $3.50 per 100 dressed | worth of sheep, and of that lot he has 
weight. There are a good many men en- | sold $192 worth of mutton, $78 35 worth 
\of wool, and has thirty-eight sheep left. 
He sold Friday, to Mr. J. T. Ewing, ot 
Louisville, twenty-seven hogs, averag- 
ing a little over 323 lbs. 

There are some facts connected with 
the twenty-seven head that are worthy 


of particular notice, and we doubt if @ 
similar test has ever been made by any 





gaged in hog raising in our day that could 
not well understand how any farmer should, 
under any circumstances, prefer to raise and 
sell hogs at $3.50 per 100 to selling the corn 
before feeding it at fifty cents per bushel. In 
our past age it has been a matter of common 
boast that the world of mankind has been for 


for the cultivator. If wood ashes and 
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as secretary. In regard to the place of 
meeting, propositions were received 
from St. Louis, New Orleans, Little 
Rock, Columbus, and Cincinnati. These 
localities, and the facilities they sever- 
ally offered, were fully discussed and 
after much deliberation, it was decided 
to have the exposition at Cincinnati, to 
open September seventh 1881. There be- 
ing no further business of importance 
before the meeting, the committee ad- 
journed. 


The strawberry market is already 
broken down by heavy receipts from 
Arkansas—choice berries retailing at 
20 cents per quart, but a large portion 
at 10 to 15 cents. This is rather a dis- 
couraging outlook for home growers, 
whose berries are not more than half 
grown yet. However, the fruit from 
Arkansas seems to be coming too freely 
to last long, so the growers in this vicin- 
ity when their fruit reaches maturity 
may find a much better opening than is 
offered at present. Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee are also contributing to the St. 
Louis market. The Mississippi grow- 
ers say that the drouth will cut the sup- 
ply off suddenly with them. Some of 
the finest fruit offered in the market 
has come from Humboldt, Tenn. A 
large portion of the Arkansas receipts 
the present season show they have 
been visited by frequent showers of 
rain of late, the fruit being quite sandy 
and not very presentable. It seems that 








protection while in transit. Properly 
encouraged this business will expand 
until it has grown to be an industry 
that will bring a large revenue to the 
roads and shippers too. An agent of 
the new company is located at Galves- 
ton, Texas, a city that will become one 
of the leading shipping points. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

At the Olympic Theatre this week, 
Snelbaker’s Majestics—a variety and 
specialty combination, which is not 
surpassed in the business—is attracting 
splendid audiences. There has never 
in St. Louis been presented a more thor- 
ough entertainment, and the audiences 
testify their delight enthusiastically. 
May 16th will be marked by the ap- 

earance of a splendid company of St. 

ouis musical amateurs in a hew comic 
operetta, entitled “L’Afrique,” com- 

osed by Wayman McCreery, the words 
or W. C. Schuyler. These gentlemen 
are both prominent and talented mem- 
bers of society, and their friends feel 
great interest in the success of their 
work. 

At Pope’s Theatre the little ones and 
the children of larger growth, have been 
enjoying the representations of panto- 
mime, being given by the Jay Rial 
company to popular prices. The enter- 
tainment is Lm 4 and amusing, and the 
special features introduced are excel- 
lent—a number of favorites appearing 
in clever acts of song, dance, acrobat- 
ism, mimicry, etc. The pantomime com- 
pany will be succeeded by Gray & Max- 
well’s “Billee Taylor” company, and 
this will be the first representation in 
St. Louis of this favorite comic opera. 





the farmer and fruit grower. Science 
points the way—gives us the natural 
history of the insects, tells us whether 
there are one or more broods in a sea- 
son, and how they can be checked or 
exterminated—but the farmer and fruit 
grower must apply this knowledge. 

For years many of the leading minds 
in agriculture have advocated the eleva- 
tion of the national department of 
agriculture from a simple commission 
to a department with a secretary at its 
head, who shall be a cabinet officer and 
the chief executive of his particular 
department. In the light of the quota- 
tions first above written, there is not a 
more important department than that 
of agriculture, and it is marvelous that 
the leaders in the nation are so slow to 
realize a fact so patent to every close 
observer. We are not only feeding our 
own great nation, but the other nations 


plaster can be procured, sow a good 
dressing over the field after the pota- 
toes are up. If a very early crop is de- 
sired, it will be necessary to sprout the 
potatoes before planting. Cut the pota- 
toes into pieces of any size desirable, 
and place in a warm, light room from 
four to six weeks before required for 
planting in the open ground. During 
this time shoots will start out strong 
and vigorous, so that as soon as planted 
they will send out roots and grow much 
more rapidly than those treated in the 
ordinary way. Another method is to 
lace the sets in a hot-bed two weeks 
efore they are wanted, and then lift 
carefully and set out on fresh horse 
dung, so that the heat will cause them 
to start at once. If the Colordo potato 
beetle makes its sppennenee, the vines 
must be dusted with Paris green mixed 
with about eighty parts of plaster, or 
what %s better, mix the Paris green in 
water two tablespoonfuls to a pail, and 
apply with a small brush or broem. 
Take care to stir the mixture often, or 
a. the — — settle at the 
ottom. Two or three appplications 
of the earth look to North America as| during the season will usua iF calicn to 
the great granery of the world, to which | clear off all the beetles. 

they can always look for bread and <> 
meat, as well as for fruit, butter and| GOLD PRropuct or THE WorLD.—Ac- 
ehecee. cording to the Boston Economist, the 





‘ \ : total production of gold in 1880 through- 
With an intelligent and capable sec-|out the world amounted to $118,000.00 
($89,000,000 of which was ,produced in 
America) ; of silver, $94,000,000 (of which 
$76,000,000 was produced in America); 
total of both, $212,000,000. The largest 
production in any one year was in 
1853—of gold, $236,000,000 ; silver, $49,000, 
000; total of both, $285,000,000. Since 
that year the annual product of gold 


retary at its head, who, by virtue of his 
position, would be entitled to a seat on 
the floor of Congress. Proctor Knott 
and Sunset Cox would not be likely to 
indulge very frequently in ridicule and 
contempt of a department, or a devis- 





ion of a department, which has charge 
of the widest and most important 





has diminished one half, and that of sil- 


a half century making progress in the con- 
duct of all human affairs, until all the old 
methods of doing business have been left be- 
hind, as a mass of old fogyism, that at the 
present time, hardly deserves a passing 
thought ; but it is very certain to our mind 
that in some few things the world has pro- 
gressed backwards, and so far as the produc- 
tion of hogs by regular farmers is concern- 
ed, this is one of the cases where the course 
pursued fifty years ago was far preferable on 
the score of economy and cheapness of pro- 
duction to the system that has been in use 
during the past twenty-five years. In the 
early history of hog-raising in the western 
country, every thrifty farmer made it a point 
to have a clover field, well set with clover, for 
keeping all Ris stock hogs upon through every 
grazing season, and it has been well settled 
by long experience that there is no kind of 
feed that will make young hogs grow or thrive 
better than good clover pasture. In the 
times of which we are speaking hogs were, 
as a common rule, taken from the clover fields 
about the time in the fall season when the 
frosts began to be severe, to be fattened on 
corn, and the old rule was that about fifteen 
bushels of corn would fatten a good sized 
clover grazed hog and make him ,ready for 
market; but good floors for feeding upon 
and good sleeping quarters were provided by 
all good farmers for the hogs they kept. 
Clover always improves the soi where iggrows, 
instead of causing impoverishment as corn 
does. This was an item always to be counted, 
so that when everything was fairly considered, 
the farmer to whom we have referred could 
no doubt afford to produce pork at $3.50 
per 100 lbs net with clover, and fifty- 
cent corn But in our day the whole system 
of hog production in all its essential features 
has been changed. Raising hogs upon whole- 





ver has nearly doubled. 


one in this country before. On the elev- 
enth day of last September he turned 
into his corn-field the twenty-seven head 
of hogs, weighing each lot as they were 
turned in, and weighing them again on 
Friday, when he sold them to Mr, Ew- 
ing. During the sixty-nine days they 
made the following gains in weight: 
One litter of seven pure Berkshires 
gained 244 pounds per day; one litter of 
eight, half Chester and half Berkshire, 
1%; pounds per day; one litter of five, 
three-quarter Chester and one-quarter 
Berkshire, 114 pounds per day; one lit- 
ter of seven, three-quarter Berkshire, 
and one-quarter Poland-China, 2 pounds 


per day. 





A Dead Horse. 

In France, when a horse has reached 
the age of twenty or thirty, it is de 
signed for a chemical factory ; it is first 
relieved of its hair, which serves 10 
stuff cushions and saddles; then it 1 
skinned ; the hoofs serve to make combs, 
Next, the carcass is placed in a cylinder 
and cooked by steam, at a pressure of 
three atmospheres; a cock is opened, 
which allows the grease to be run off; 
then the remains are cut up, the les 
bones are sold to make knife handles, 
etc., and the coarser of the ribs, the heat, 
ete., are converted into animal blac 
and glue. The first are calcined 
cylinders, and the vapors when col 
densed form the chief source of carbo? 
ate of ammonia, which constitutes the 
base of nearly all ammoniacal s@ ‘ 
There is an animal oil yielded whic? 
makes a capital insecticide and a ver™! 


fuge. To make glue, the bones are dis 
pa in muriatie acid, which take 





sale principles is the order of the dey.—Ex. 


away the phosphate of lime, the soft 




















ne 
reside, retaining the — = of “s + 

‘cgolyed in boiling water, cast into 
diss es, and dried on nets. The mee 
S Toe et lime, acted upon by sulphuric 
phate ¢ i calcined With carbon, —pro- 
acid hag sphorus for lucifer meteh. 
duces p 10Sp 10 . al r li till 1 

. ‘The remaining flesh is distilled to 
otal the carbonate of ammonia; the 
pte ‘@ mass is pounded up with pot- 
a mixed with old nails and old 
ash, t . ths description; the whole is 
ron and yields magnificent yellow 
— vrussiate of potash, with which 
erystais, Pesiyed & Prussian blue, and 
tissues see Bhd into steel; it also forms 
ag eee ye evanide of potassium and 
eapele acid, the two most terrific poi- 
sons known Ml chemistry. 

ee _. ._—,,2 
Stock Notes. 

Morris county farmers rounded up 
. ey eoe ina recent grand hunt, but 
five wolves Ina Te L cee on de 
ouly killed one, tour breaklug ough 
the line and escaping. — 

One more remedy for lousy cattle: 
My advice to any one who is 80 unfor- 
tunate as to have lousy cattle is to get 

nound of cheap snuff, an old pepper 
ee: -eattle and sift it onto 
castor, ge at your cattle and sift 1f ont 
them irom horns to rump and card it in, 
This is a sure cure if W ell applied, 

‘fhe South Pueblo (Col) Banner Says 
Colfax county, New Mexico, with an 
area of 4,500,000 acres, has a population 
of 3,000. The number of cattle in the 
country is estimated at 75,000, and the 
sheep at 200,000. ‘There are six hundred 
thousand acres ol choice coal land. 

Ou the prairies of Texas, the most re- 
munerative pursuits are cattle and sheep 
raising. Of these the latter is the most 
certain, the one on Which the most de- 
pendeuce can be placed, and is, therefore, 
the one to Which a man desirous of rap- 
idly accumulating atortune should turn 
his attention. The portion of Texas 
which presents to the emigrant the most 

promising features for sheep raising is 
Falls and adjoining counties, situated 
around Waco, 

If | want the offspring to be females, 

L breed the earliest time possible after 
the cows come in heat, and if males, at 
the latest possible time. With fowls if 
[want fenales L keep a lot of male birds, 
and if otherwise, 1 keep not less than 
eight orten hens to one male bird. With 
healthy males in just good cendition, 
and not over-used, the above results I 
have invariably obtained in breeding 
horses, cattle, swine, and poultry for 
more tian a dozen years, 

The owners of the barb wire patent 
deny that they have ever charged a roy- 
alty of 3 cents a pound on the wire. 
They say that only three-fourths of one 
cent per pound is charged, and that the 
larger part of that is paid by them to the 
original patentees. For all this the farm- 
ers have to pay from 24 to 34 cents per 
pound more for wire fencing now than 
they did before the company gained 
their suit at Chicago, showing that 
somebody makes the enormous profit of 
25 to 80 per cent. above what was con- 
sidered a fair profit before. 

Well-worked small farms, asa rule, 
are proportionately more profitable than 
those of extensive dimensions. The pro- 
duct of the30-acre farm of Milton Wick- 
ersham, Newlin Township, Chester 
county, Pa., is an evidence of what can 
be accomplished on a limited area. Last 
vear he raised 400 bushels of corn, 200 
bushels of oats, and 160 bushels of wheat, 
each of these having five acres allotted 
to it. He made 1,314 pounds of butter, 
fattened 2,528 pounds of pork, and sold 
»oultry and eggs tothe value of $70. 

Te also raised 30 bushels of white pota- 
toes and about 325 bushels of apples. 

A singular disease, hitherto unknown, 
or at least undescribed, and to which the 
veterinarians have not yet given a name, 
is reported to have broken out among 
the cattle in Watertown, N. Y. The 
stock attacked are blooded animals, and 
are in the very best condition. Several 
have died. They are taken first with 
intense coughing, followed by loss of ap- 
petite and shrinkage of milk. When let 
out where they can have perfect freedom, 
they appear almost crazy, and will bite 
themselves, tearing out chunks of flesh, 
and appear in the greatest agony. The 

attention of the State authorities has 
been calied to the matter. 


How shall the average farmer avail 
himself of thoroughbreds? By getting 
a good bull best adapted to his location, 
farm and farming. From him we will 
raise good half-bloods. A second will 
give service by a good thoroughbred, 
three-fourths blood, and thé stock im- 
proved every time. One bull will do 
for half a small town, and will soon 
leave his mark on the stock. How 
soon ¥50 or $100 would be returned in 
the enhanced value of the stock, its 
earlier maturity, its better size, its dairy 
improvement, or its larger returns of 
food consumed. How little this is 
thought of as it should be. A good 
Cotswold ram or any other standard 
breed will improve each flock in progeny 
masum nearly equal or exceeding his 
oWn cost every year, according to the 
$size of the flock on which he is used. 

There is always a demand for wool 
and mutton. Early lambs bring re- 
munerative prices, and the expense of 
Talsing them to the age of five or six 
months is very little. Well bred and 
properly cared for ewes will average 
i wool and lambs $5 per annum. 

nh summer, sheep require little atten- 
tion. Good pasture properly fenced, 
and an unfailing supply of water, are 
‘He requisites for successful beginning 
sheep raising. To reclaim pastures 

at have grown up to bushes and 
briers, and to speedily enrich the soil, 
ho stock can compare with sheep. It 
18 estimated that five sheep can be kept 
On an acre, in this country, that being 
the average; some land will keep more, 
other less. It would be a poor farm in- 
ane that would not keep three. A 
arm of a hundred acres should support 

Wo hundred sheep. What stock would 


pay as well at this extreme low esti- 
Mate ? 





There is quite a s 
purt amongst the 
Aberdeen polled cattle, as sever haaer- 
oe Canadian buyers are in the 
that et buying up the best they can lay 
eir hands upon. It will be seen two 


orthumberland gentlemen w buy- 
= of this breed of cattle at thatale of 
te — on Thursday last,and both gen- 


m,. cl Were adding to existing herds. 
the introduction of the ‘black aking’ in- 
sl le district need not, we think, be 

Ked upon as likely to damage the cause 











nice little herd at Baliol College Farm, 
Benton. Major Goodman, Great Smeat- 
on, Yorkshire, secured from the brecd- 
er, Mr. Walker, Portlethen, a very prom- 
ising two-year-old buil of good pedigree, 
Che herd at great Smeaton does well. 
Four calves have come lately, and with 
good luck the herd ought to number 
twenty by May-day. 

Cattle overboard.—A stock yard cattle 
driver named Miller went to .England 
in December with 150 cattle for Nelse 
Morris. He has just returned, and tells 
us that they had an extremely rough 
passage. It was necessary to lighten 
the vessel, and 90 head of cattle many 
of which were sound and well were 
hoisted on derricks and cast into the 
sea.—DPittsburg Stockman. 

S. Rader, White Co., Ind. 
follows: ' 
horses take sassafras roots. boil them to 
a strong tea; then take an old cloth and 
wash the animal so as to wet the hair 
and hide thoroughly, and I will cuaran- 
tee it to destroy the lice; either warm or 
cold when applied will do this. 
used this on cattle and colts with the 


writes as 


effect or injury tothe animals, 

“Tlie use of cow hair, buffalo hair, 
camel hair, and Russion cattle hair for 
the adulteration of wool is said to be be- 
coming a recognized business. It is 
stated that these hairs are excellent sub- 
stitutes for wool, and not only cheaper, 
but equaliy durable.” Of course just as 
Vleomargarine and lard are “excellent 
substitutes for butter, and not only 
cheaper, but equally durable!” That is 
the usual argument of adulteraters. 

_Mr. J. D. Harper, from Mt. Sterling, 
Ky., passed through this city last Sat- 
urday with three ear-loads of Shorthorn 
cattle for Kansas City, Mo. Two loads 
(forty-seven head) of the cattle belonged 
to Messrs. R. & J. D. Harper, and one 
load (nineteen head) to Vanmeter & 
Hamilions, ot Clark county, Ky. These 
cattle will be sold at the May sale at 
Kansas City,and ourfriends inthe west 
Will find them up to the usual Kentue- 
ky standard—being of the best families 
and bred right. 

All food beyond such amount that is 
properly. digested and assimilated by 
the animal is asource of a loss to the 
owner, and ‘that in two ways: First, 
the food is lost; and second, the animai 
is not kept in the best condition for get- 
ting the most out of its feed—its stomach 
is overloaded and its digestive appara- 
tus more or lessZdisarranged. Just in- 
side the limits of assimilation is the 
point to havea view in feeding; in this 
way the animal will have a good appe- 
tite, and other things being equal, is 
sure to give the best returns for food 
consumed. There is a golden mean in 
feeding farm stock, which the farmer 





should find. 

The best and safest time to castrate 
calves is when the animal is from one 
ity two months old. Operated upon at 
this age the aninial is more docile, a con- 
dition necessary to fattening purposes; 
it grows larger, is ot better form, anc ‘le 
quality of the meat is much improved. 
There is no necessity in removing any 
portion of the scrotum or pouch, but, 
slit it. and when the testicle is exposed, 
remove it by scraping the cord with the 


no hemerrhage follows the operation. 
The next day if the weather is not stor- 
my, the calves should be turned out, as 
they wiil do better than when housed, 


during storms until ihe wound heals. 
There are few animals kept on the 
farm which, when in their prime, pay 
as well as do sheep, and their are very 
few, in any others, in which old age has 
such a damaging effect. 
is much shorter lived than any other of 
our domestic animals, it is not strange 
that many farmers attemp to keep them 
too long. At ten years of age a horse 


age of ten, the natural limit of the term 
of its life. After reaching this age 
sheep are very likely to be injured by 


young sheep no harm. They are more 
liable to be attacked by disease, and if 
they live they will be likely to produce 
less wool and smaller lambs than they 
have done previously. We do not think 
it pays, except, perhaps, in special in- 
stances, to keep sheep after they are 
six or seven years old. 


ee 
HERDS AND HERDSMEN. 

J.S. & P. S. Witherspoon, of Gainesville, 
Texas, have bought the U. L. A. stock of cat- 
tle, for $50,000. 

Stevens & Worsham, of Cambridge, Texas, 
have bought the Harmisson & Waters stock 
of cattle, for $80,000. They will remove 
them to their ranch on Pease River. 

J. Matthews, of Fort Griffin, Texas, has 
bought the Martin Hart stock of caitle, con- 
sisting of 400 head, at $9 per head. 

Granville Graham has bought the Metz & 
Maddox cattle, consisting of 1,000 head, and 
their ranch on the Wichata, for $13,000. 

Messrs. E. 8, & W. 8. Ikard, of Henrietta, 
Texas, have bought the Heiatt & Crawford 
cattle, for $8,000. 

Fifty-four thousand dollars cash was the 
price paid by Mr. Conklee, of Kansas, City, 
Mo., for a Pan Hu&ndle ranch, 4,000 head of 
cattle and some horses. 

Forty-two thousand dollars was paid by 
Jep. Clayton for W. A. Ground’s entire stock 
of cattle and ranch, in Taylor county. 

Ikard Bros., of Henrietta, Texas, have pur- 
chased four car loads of wire and iron posts 
to fence 5,000 acres of land on Red River. 

Poison weed is killing some cattle in Ma- 
son county, Texas. 

At Hardesty’s ranch in the Pan Handle, 
stock have wintered well; percentage of loss 
light ; round-ups commenced April Ist. 

Cimarron and Arkansas river cattle report- 
|ed drifting badly into the Pan Handle. 

Two hundred and fifty prominent cattle 
men met in convention at Fort Griffin, on 
the 14th of March. 

The Texas and Pacific R. R. is now run- 
ning trains to Sweetwater, 234 miles west of 
Dallas. 

Seventy-five thotsand dollars have been 
appropriated by the Texas Senate for fron- 
tier protection. 

Peacock & Pool, of New Mexico, have 
sold their stock of cattle, ranch and 200 fpo- 
nies, for $95,000 cash. 

Red River round-up division of the Pan 
Handle Stock Association, met on the first 





| day of May, at J. R. Harney’s camp, on Salt 
| Fork, at the Territory line, to commence the 


€ pedigree Short-horn men, as the| round-up, and are working west from that 


more we 


dave of both breeds the better, | point. 


fre being no better animal as a beef | The Western District of the Pan Handle, 


yoducer 
C. Betorn and the Aberdeen 


north last week, added 


than the cross between the | Texas, commenced their general round up for 

h olled, Mr, | the Canadian River, on the 25th of April, at 
enson, yin gees when in the, 

P ve femal | 

the black polled breed to his wren nd 


Fort Bascom. ‘This outift is to work east un- 
til they meet the outfit that is working west 
from the Adobe Walls. 


For killing lice on cattle or | 


edge of a knife; properly done little or! 


keeping them under cover at night and, 


As the sheep) 


is in his prime, and the cow is as good 
as ever, with the prospects of remain- | 
ing so several years longer, but the! 
sheep is very old when it reaches the: 


the slight exposures which would do’ 
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——— . a have sold their Pan Handle 
nch and entir 
gh e stock of cattle and horses, 

Pan Handle loss of cattle estimated to be 
3 per cent. 

Durango is about 21g miles north of the 
present Ute reservation, and 2 miles south of 
Animas City. It is in the valley of the Ani- 
mas River. 

The recent great floods in the Loup and 
Platte River valleys, have resulted in mu!) 
loss of stock and other property, It is said 
that in Nebraska over 50 per cent of the 
brides on the Union Pacific have been wash 
ed away. 

It is said that 200 locomotives and 5,000 
freight cars, have been ordered for the Mex- 
ican National Railroad, to equip the roid 
| from Laredo to the City of Mexico. 
| The Northern Pacific Railroad will proba 
bly be open to Miles City by July, a distance 
of 700 miles from Glendive, on the Yellow- 
| Stone River, 
| White Sulphur Springs, Montana Ter., re- 
| port: Owing to the favorable turn of the 
|Season, the spring loss among our cattle 





I have | herds is much less than was anticipated. As 


it is, the warm weather has come on gradu- 


| 
| 


best of success, and no danger of any bad | ally; and the stock has become used to it, and 


{are Now in a condition to stand the hot suns. 


| ‘The loss so far is light, 


| 

| There are 3,840,000 neres of government 
land not included in any state or territory. 
| It is in the form of a parallelogram, and bor- 
|ders on Texas, Colorado, Kansas, Indian 
| Territory and New Mexico. At present it 
| has no government, no courts—nothing but 
cattle and their keepers. It will probably be 
attached to New Mexico. Owing to the late 
|thaw the sand in the Canadian river has be- 
come very boggy. A stage-driver lost one of 
his horses and his buckboard in trying to 
cross. 

Santa Fe beef is reported as being tough 
and tasteless at present. 

A herd of 300 buffaloes recently went into 
North Park, Colorado. Hay is reported there 
worth 860 per ton. 

_ Laramie, Wyoming, reports catile as hav- 

ing wintered much better than was expected; 

that cattle are now on the up grade, and loss 

es will not exceed 10 per cent. Report from 

the upper Big Laramie says: Winter not as 

bad as last winter, and very little dead stock 
| up among the hills. 

Peace Commissianer Long, of Kansas, has 
gone to Washington for a stock of fish, with 
which to stock the Kansas streams. 

Mr. B. B. Groom, who started an English 
cattle company in the west, is now in Eng- 
land. Their herd of cattle, it is reported, 
suffered a good deal from the severe winter. 
An increase of capital is talked of. 

Overton has decided to keep cattle men out 
of the Indian Territory. 

Messrs. Sugg & Putnam, holding stock in 
the Chickasaw Nation, have sold their entire 
outfit for $110,000. 

Hittson has sold his entire stock of cattle, 
horses and ranch on Double Mountain Fork. 
on Brazos River, for $72,000. Capt. J. D. 
Reid, of Fort Worth is the purchaser. 

W. T. Murray, of San Saba, Texas, has 
sold to Peacock Bros., of Trinidad, Colorado, 
the stock belonging to himself and J. Me- 
Conner, for the sum of $70,000, the purchas- 
ers taking the stock as it ran. It is the lare- 
est private cattle sale made in that country 
for several years. 

Higginbotham & Lebo, of Gainesville, 
have bought $27,000 worth of cattle in 
Young county, Texas, from B. R. Mila. 
This includes the entire outfiit. 

J. B. Matthews, of Fort Griffiin, has sold 
his interest in the J. O. 8S. stock to Reynolds 
& Matthews. Estimated value of the brand, 
$32,000. Grass is reported very good in al- 
| most all parts of Texas, but a good rain is 
' needed. 

Fort Elliott reports a cold and backward 
| Spring, and heavy losses in “through” cattle. 
| Stock is improving, but still thin in flesh. 

Mumps and measles reported among cattle 
men at Fort Griffin. 

Messrs. Hughes & Simpson have bought 
the entire herd of horses and cattle of E. B. 
‘Millett & Bros., numbering 25,000 cattle and 

1,000 horses. The stock is to be delivered 
}in Baylor Co., Texas, the coming seasun at 
| $12 a head, not counting calves. 
~<—>-+ 

Dog Law. 
The dog law which passed the house to- 
| day, and now only waits the senate’s concur- 
\rence in some unimportant amendments, 
| provides: 
| Sxcrton 1. That the assessor shall list all 
dogs. 
| Sxc. 2? That for one male dog a tax of $1 
'Shall be levied, and for each female dog $2, 
‘and each male dog more than one, $2, which 
| Shall bs collected as the tax on other person- 
jal property. 
| Section 3 provides that the tax thus col- 
| lected shall be paid to the owners of sheep 
| which shall have been killed or injured upon 
| proof made before the first Monday in March 
|each year, any balance to go to the school 
| fund. 
| Section 4 provides that any person having 
| sheep killed may go before the nearest jus- 
tice of the peace, who shall summon three 
|men to appraise the sheep, whose report shall 
|be sufficient evidence when ffiled for the 
treasurer to pay upon. 

Section 7 provides that for every day a 
| Sheep-killing dog is kept or harbored, the 
| keeper shall forfeit $1. 
| Section 8 provides that it shall be the duty 
| of the collector, if the owner do not, to kill 
ne dog, and he will get $1 for so 
| doing. 
| Section 9, that this act shall not apply to 

counties of less than 13,000, or cities of 
| more than 300,000 inhabitants. 


— 


Great Sale at Lexington. 

Alice Green, bay mare, 3 years old; by Jim 
Monroe. BR. 5S. Miles, Altoona, Pa., $350. 

Ada, bay mare, 4 years by Colemam’s Eure- 
ka, dam by Muir’s Gray Denmark. William 
McGee, Philadelphia, $610. 

Bill Woodard, bay gelding, 5 yeara, by En- 
field, W. H. Dillingham, Chicago, $1,100. 

Harry Woodard, bay gelding, 5 years, by 
George Wilkes, dam by Ericsson, G. H. Brass- 
field, Chicago, $1,000. 

. Ida H., gray mare, 5 years, by Hathaway’s 
Halicon, Jos. Clark, Lexington, $305. 

Briggs, brown gelding, 5 years, by Gill’s 
Vermont, Ed Loomis, New York, $435. 

Ellie, brown mare, 5 years, by Joe Dowl- 
ing, Ira J. Penn, Paris, Ky., $330. 

Cobble’s brown gelding, 6 years, by Cobble’s 
Lexington, dam by Pilot Mambrino, G. H. 
Brassfield, Chicago, $360. 

Wilt, chestnut gelding, 5 years, by Rattler, 
dam by Abdellah Pilot, John Loman, Youngs- 
town, Pa., $325. 

Katie Did, bay mare, 5 years, by Smith’s 
Almot, dam A. Stoner’s Pilot mare, C. E, 
Eddy, Shelbyville, Ky., $500. 

Pair of chestnut geldings, 16 hands high, 
O. N. Ramsey, Omaha, Neb., $360. 

Ranger, bay gelding, 4 years, by Coleman’s 
Eureka, Capt. Elsworth, Milwaukee, Wis., 
$430. 

Pair of stylish gray horses, 1514 hands, can 
trot to pole in 2:50, J. C. Ireland, Louisville, 
$500. 

Warpost, bay gelding, 5 years, by Post’s 
Hambletonian, Tracy & Wilson, Lexington, 
$710. 

Grosvenor, brown stallion, 2 years, by Ad- 











ministrator, dam by Edwin Forrest, J. E. Day, 
Chicago, $305. 

Dairy Maid, 6 years, by Harrodsburg, bay 
mare, dam by Kentucky Clay, Tracy & Wil- 
son, Lexington, $400. 

me a aN NElithintre cinta 
Short Horn Sales. 

May 31—J. H. Potts & Son, Jacksonville, 
Ill., Shorthorns. 

June2—Samueal E. Prather, Sherman, Ill. 
Shorthorns., 

June 2—Pickrell and Thomas & Smith, 
Shorthorns, at Harristown, [linois. 

June 3—J. N. Hoyt and others, at Harris- 
town, filinois. Shorthorns. 

June 8—Wm. Cummings, Glenwood Farm 
Buda, Il, Shorthorns. 

June 9—J. H. Lafferty, Norwood, Illinois, 

Shorthorns, 
June 15th and 16th.— Frank C. Lettis, of 
Marshalltown, Iowa, Geo. Hammond, of Le 
Grand, and H. A, Hollister; of Wilton, 
Short-horns, at Marshalltown, Iowa. ‘They 
will sell about 125 cows and heifers, and 
about 80 or 40 bulls, all of the most popular 
families, 

















Hidited by R. M. Bell, of Brighton, Ma- 
coupin Co., Ill. to whom all matter relat- 
tng to this department should be addressed. 








The lamb crop of Kentucky will be 
small this year. January—the time 
they have them come for the eastern 
market—was unpropitious; besides the 
ewes were confined to dry food too 
long to givg suitable milk for them. In 
fact, the lamb crop everywhere has 
been cut off badly from some causes. 
__- ° <> 2 
Those who can afford to raise sheep 
can better afford to do so properly 
than to continue on in the old way of 
using scrub rams upon the same kind 
of ewes. Such breeding is almost as 
bad as no breeding at all, for instead 
of yearly improving and approaching 
purity of blood, this is growing scrub 
wool of which the market is always 
too full, and for which the price is low- 
est of all cleansed wools. 








Po 

It has been a bad lambing year. The 
very best handlers say they never saw 
such a year for early lambs. A few 
smali flocks have come through very 


; satisfactorily; but stnall flocks usually 


do. It is quite another thing with 
large ones. Many will remeinber the 
trials of this spring, and breed for late 
lambs next year. February and March 
lambs when saved make good shear- 
lings in the fall, but to lose 30 or 40 per 





cent. to get them is costly. 
2 Ee © -—~ 
Two thousand sheep have been ship- 


ped every week since 1881 came in, to 
These had to be the very best 
specimens of the very best kind of 
sheep for mutton. The Europeans 
know what good mutton is, and won’t 
buy anything else. If we can produce 
as good as they need, we shall secure 
the trade. If we do not, some other 
country will. The producing and put- 
ting upon the market of gilt-edged mut- 
ton, will as surely make money for the 
pxoducers, as does the manufacture of 
zilt-edged butter or choicest beef. It is 
a business. It is not done by guess 
work or by accident. The man that 
makes money at it, must know what he 
can do and will do before he begins. It 
is like producing anything else: he must 
begin right and make no mistakes from 
the day he begins until he puts the 
money back into his pocket. 


Europe. 





Sheep in a Timbered Country. 

Can sheep be handled in as big bands 
in the timbered parts of southern Mis- 
souri, as on the plains of Kansas or 
Colorado? -It will require no more 
acres in Missouri than in Kansas, as 
the natural pasturage is as good if not 
better than on the prairies of Kansas. 
It is aquestion as between herding and 
fencing, which is the cheaper? 

Where fencing can be contracted at 
$75 per mile, and competent herding at 
$15 to $20 per month, and $10 more 
added for boarding, the fencing will be 
found so cheap and secure and reliable 
that herding will be done when it has 
to be. When fenced, blue grass pas- 
tures are secured in southern Missouri. 
The winter care of sheep will scarcely 
exceed the summer care. One man can 
care for and look after two thousand 
sheep; except in lambing time. 


The Shepherds’ Natienal Journal, 
Vol. 1, No. 2, by E. J. Hiatt, Chester 
Hill, Ohio, has made its appearance, 
devoted to sheep husbandry in the 
United States. It is a quarterly. The 
year 1881 will contain only three num- 
bers. Price $2. Its table of contents 
is rich and varied. Its positions are 
well taken. It is broad, comprehen- 
sive and catholic in its spirit. It is 
just about what we need. We bespeak 
for it the liberal patronage and gener- 
ous support of the American flock- 
masters and breeders. This it must 
have to insure perpetuity and useful- 
ness. We believe it will receive both. 
The time has come when sheep men 
must support a paper of this kind. Dur- 
ing the wool selling season, a weekly 
supplement will be issued and sent to 
all subscribers. To induce a large pat- 
ronage, the balance of this year with 
the supplement will be sent for only 
$1. 


Hay Stacks and Branding Sheep. 

EpitoR RuRAL WORLD: I have read 
with interest “Sketches from a Boone 
county farm,” by Mr. Galle. Had he 
built round stacks, with a good, strong 
pole in the centre, and sunk three or 
four feet in the ground, he would have 
no loss of sheep or hay. I have seen 
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hundreds of such stacks and never 
heard of one falling on the sheep, nor of 
sheep climbing on them. The stack set- 
tles gradually and without leaning to 
either side. 

I brand my sheep on.the side near the 
shoulder with pine tar, and can see my 
brand at adistance of more than a hun- 
dred yards. I have the tar in a pan 
with a little fire under it, and as a 
sheep is shorn, itis branded before be- 
ing turned loose. The two letters of my 
branding iron are five inches long and 
about half an inch broad. a: OW 
Greene county, Mo. 
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The Man that was.on His Ear. 

I am on my ear,am I? Well, sup- 
pose I am, is there any necessity for you 
to tell the readers of the RuRAL that 
interesting fact? Do you never get 
on your ear? Do you never cuss— 
just a little? Do you never lose lambs 
in unaccountable and ridiculous ways? 
Oh, no! never by any chance do you do 
any of these things. Your temper is 
too angelic for anything of the kind. 
You only want a pair of Wings to be an 








The origional Southdowns were the purest 
in blood of any English sheep. Their im- 
provement was accomplished by judicious 
selections from various flocks. Great sym- 
metry of form has been attained, large size 
and fattening qualities, more certainly upon 
their offspring than any English breed. 

A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer says 
that he has found by experience that six Cots- 
wold sheep would not consume more food 
than a cow, and are more profitable. For a 
lamb of this breed, weighiug 125 pounds, , 
$5.50 is obtained. He estimates that six 
ewes will produce eight lambs per annum, 
and fifty pounds of wool. 

Messrs. Dan Taylor and Sam Doss pur- 
chased, in New Mexico, twenty thousand 
sheep, paying therefor seventy-five cents per 
head. They kept the sheep last year, losing 
probably two thousand during the winter 
and spring. The wool from 18,000 brought 
them $9,000, enough to more than repay 
them for all expenses and loss ; and they sold 
the lot (eighteen thousand count) for $1.75 
per head—a net profit of upwards of $18,000. 


Four years ago Mr. Fleet bought ten head 
of sheep, says the Mankato Review, for which 
he paid $4 each, or $40 forthe lot, The first 
year the wool crop sold for $17 ; the second 
for $38, and the third for $86, or a total of 
$145. He has killed six head, which has 
netted him more than the original outlay, and 





angel. You accept all that happens 
with a sweet smile, and say, “It is all 
for the best. Itis the will of the Lord. 
If you are smitten on one cheek, you 
turn the other also. You return good 
for evil. You bless them that curse 
you, and pray for them that despiteful- 
ly use you. You are too good for this 
world altogether. Are you a Sunday 
school teacher, or Methodist preacher? 
Of course, you have family prayers. 
You retire to rest each night at peace 
with all the world—your own con- 
science included. Life in your happy 
family must be a near approach to 
Elysium. O! that I could have the 
felicity. of living within the gentle in- 
fluence of such an admirable christian. 
Then would my ways be ways of pleas- 
antness, and all my paths be peace. 
SHEEPMAN OFF His EAR. 
Washington county, Mo. 


METALLIC SHEEP TABS.—Subscriber, 
Lewis county, Mo.: You will find C. 
H. Dana’s tabs, West Lebanon, New 
Hampshire, the best. 








Sheep Notes. 


Kenesaw, Nebraska, with 1,120 acres of land 
and 1,500. 

A party of sheep raisers have bought the 
tract of land adjoining Carleton, Nebraska, 
on the west, where they have wintered 2,800 
sheep. 

Larimer county boasts one firm alone, Miner 
& Warren, who have added 100,000 pounds 
to the wool product of Colordo for the present 
year. They sheared 18,000 sheep. 

There is money in sheep which will shear 
10 pounds of 25 cent wool, but they must 
have better care than is usually given. So 
long as hogs bring $4.40 only the best farm- 
ers will] raise sheep. 

There are ten flocks or Angora goats in 
Texas, which contain from 100 to 1,500 head. 
The hair sells for double the price of wool, 
the pelts bring a fine price and the meat is 
unsurpassed for delicacy. 

John G. Putnam, Neosho, Wisconsin, and 
George Baker, Hustisford, well known breed- 
ers of sheep, have bought of Lewis 8S. Burn- 
well, Bridgeport, Va., a merino ram for which 
they paid $800. The animal is considered 
the finest in the west. 

After an afternoon’s discussion at a meet- 
ing of the Michigan sheep breeders and wool 
growers association, on the washing of sheep, 
the result was almost an unanimous verdict 
that the practice is not only useless and bar- 
barous but unprofitable. 

The greatest gain from sheep husbandry is 
in saving as much as possible of labor and 
loss in the management of the flock, and 
much disappointment and discouragement 
will follow early lambing of ewes if comforta- 
ble quarters and good care are wanted. 

Jackson Goodrioh, a farmer in Boon town- 
ship, Indiana, having lost forty sheep through 
the assaults of dogs, got out his gun and 
killed twenty-three canines ina single raid. 
He seems to think there is enough left alive 
to transact all necessary business in the town- 
ship. 

With the double profits of wool and mutton 
and the increased profits as developed in the 
improved breeds, sheep breeding is becoming 
an important interest on every western farm, 
while many make a successful specialty of 
sheep. Our home demand for wool to supply 
our manufactories and the foreign demand 
for good mutton, opens a bnight future for 





sheep.—Ex. 


Gibson & Rose start a sheep ranch near 


still has forty head of old sheep, and 30 young 
ones, from which he estimates that he will 
shear at least $160 worth of wool. This will 
give $300 for wool in the four years, and his 
flock is worth $250 more. Of course their 
keeping has been a source ot expense, but 
the benefits of a flock of sheep in keeping 
down the weeds and brush on a farm almost 
compensate for their care, A farmer of ex- 
perience in wool growing has well said that 
there is more money in growing wool at 20 
cents a pound than to loan your money at 10 
per cent interest. 
<> o ——__-—-- 


Mutton. 


Mutton is better adapted for a food for 
persons living in the country than beef. 
Most farmers are situated so far from a mar- 
|ket that they can not obtain fresh meat 
| to eat during the summer, when the hard la- 
bor in the fields demands an excellent diet. 
They cannot profitably dispose of the flesh 
of a steer slaughtered during hot weather, 
even if they have an ice-house. One-quarter 
is as large a quantity as even a large family 
can consume before danger of spoiling oc- 
curs. It is difficult to cure beet in the sum- 
mer so it will be certain to keep, even if one 
has a supply of ice. The like is true in rela- 
tion to obtaining a supply of fresh meat from 
hogs during the summer, It is more difficult 
to cure pork than beef in the summer; and 
besides pork is not well suited for a * general 
article of diet during very warm weather. 

The home supply of fresh meat in summer, 
however, can readily be obtained if a farmer 
keeps a flock of sheep. Mutton can be kept 
much longer in a fresh state than, either beef 
or pork. Besides even the largest varieties 
of sheep are so much smaller than steers or 
hogs that their carcasses can be disposed of 
in a much shorter time. Ifa family is too 
small to consume all the meat furnished by a 
sheep a part can be salted. The meat is so 
thin, as compared with beef or pork, that 
every portion of it will absorb a sufficient 
amount of salt and sugar to preserve it, even 
when the weather is very warm. 

Many persons know nothing of the merits 
of corn beef. It has never occurred to some 
farmers that mutton could be cured for future 
use. They corn and dry beef, salt and smoke 
pork, but if necessary to eat mutton, if in- 
deed they eat it at all, when itis fresh, Now, 
any part of a sheep furnishes excellent eating 
when it is salted and boiled. In many res- 
pects it is superior to corned beef. It is more 
highly flavored and is better relished when 
eaten with potatoes and garden vegetables ; 
stewed with sweet herbs it is a rare delicacy. 
The hams and shoulders of mutton are ex- 
cellent when salted and smoked. The tongues 
of sheep are superior to those of cattle and 
pigs. Mutton is more easily digested than 
most kinds of meat, and in delicacy ranks 
next to the flesh of chickens and small game 
fowls. 








Troublesome Children, 

that are always wetting their bed ought not 
to be scolded and punished for what they can- 
net help. They need a medicine having a 
tonic effect on the kidneys and the uninary 
organs. Sucha medicine is Kidney-Wort. 
lt has specific action. Do not fail to get it 
for them.—Exchange. 


Inverted Fence Posts. 


It seems that the ecoucmy of setting 
fence posts butt end up or down is re- 
ceiving attention. Franklin Church, of 
Greenville, Minnesota, states in the Live 
Patron that the ested it thoroughly on 
forty rods of post and rail fence—set- 
ting the posts (“second growth jaok 
oak,”) vagrnong | butt up and down. 
After six years he found that those set 
butt down lasted just fifteen mimutes 
Yongest. 
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The Home Circle. 


TOM TEMPO. 


— — 


BY HENRY J. SHELLMAN, 








Tom Tempo was an amateur, 
To music much devote, 

He played the second fiddle in 
A string band of some note. 


He also ran a bakery, 
A fact which I well know, 

He oftentimes has sold me cake, 
And oft has sol mi do. 


He was a happy rising man, 
With quite a store of pelf, 

His gains were steady as he’d go 
Adante for himself. 


But one sad day it so befell 
That Cupid laid his snares ; 

The maid Tom loved a singer was, 
Who often “put on airs.” 


She led poor Tom a merry dance, 
And, I regret to tell, 

Just when he thought he’d won the prize, 
She went off with a swell. 


She said that “Tom was not high-bred,” 
(His bread was high, I think,) 

Poor Tom was Mozart-broken, and 
He weakly took to drink. | 


Alas! he took the downward scale, | 
He ceased to meet his score ; 

His notes protested, he became 
More bass than e’er before. 


He turned a beat at last solo, | 
He thought of naught but gin; 

He could not play the high-toned bars, 
So played the violin. 


At last, disgusted with the world, 
And inharmonious strife, 
He went off in an aria and 
A chord wound up his life. 
—Wit and Wisdom. | 
Letter from Nina. 
Miss Ted, you say “it rather goes} 


against the grain to read of the flogging | 
of a man in a country,” &c. 





j 








The event you speak of, occurred in| 
tlre old colonial times. Such a punish-| 
ment was atrocious even in those days, | 
but when we consider that the practice | 
is revived in our own time, we have) 
reason to blush for our country—or at 
least for that portion of it where the! 
barbarous and inhuman law is again in 
force. 

Our Missouri laws are not what thev 
should be yet, but we may be thankful 
that we have enough noble and humane 
men in our legislature to prevent the 
passage of such a barbarous law as the 
flogging of criminals for any offence 
whatever. Such laws are astain on our! 
country’s honor. 

Miss Sallie Haskins, if you think it, 
wrong to dance, it would doubtless be | 
wrong for you toindulge in it. But for 
those who see in it simply an agreeable, 
healthful, innocent recreation, as it is, 
there can be no harm init. But I do not 
see that any result can be obtained by 
discussing the subject further, as neith- 
er side can convince the other. I agree} 
with Rachel Dorset in her views, al- 
though some do not believe in dancing 
schools, I do. You are taught more 
than the simple dancing steps thege. | 
The instruction and regular practice 
obtained at a dancing school,add much | 
to the grace and ease of a person’s de-' 
portment. I donot think my lessons 
were neglected at school on account of 
dancing lessons, although, with a num-! 
ber of ether scholars, I was excused | 
from school duties an hour earlier than 
usual, two days in every week. 

Miss Ted, I must apologize to you for | 
not setting your mind at restin regard | 
to my initials. Suppose I send them to 
you privately, or, if you go to Eureka. 
Springs, you will meet Idyll and she can 
give them to you, if you still care about | 
it. I would like to meet you at the) 
Springs, but shall not be able to do so,| 
unless circumstances change somewhat. | 

Texas Hoosier, thanks for your com- 
liment! If I would learn to throwa 
asso, I might come and live in Texas. 

Delightful possibility! But alas! I fear 
that I shall never be able to acquire that 
graceful accomplishment, but must 
make up my mind to stay in Missouri 
and bake pies and cook ribs. Sad fate! 

Widower, I willlend you that gun 
with pleasure, when I get it, but if I 
should not happen to have it by the 
tinve you step over to borrow it, I will 
lena you the old shot-gun. Iloaded it 
myself, not more than six months ago, 
so it will be all ready for you. By the 
way, if you Should not come until next 
“killing time,” I will have that rib for 
you—nicely roasted! 

Ceusin Charlie, we shall be glad of 
our assistance as a guide in our tour 
mong the mountains, but I don’t 

know as it would be safe to trust you 
with the coffee-pot, you might carry it so 
safely that we should never get posses- 
sion of it again. However, since read- 
ing your last letter,I do not find your 
views so objectionable. 

Daisy Dell, don,t accuse the Home 
Circle of mistaking Don Juan’s Dais 
or you. Doubtless she was his weal, 
but she was not Daisy Dell! 

Lilly of the Valley, I was glad to 
see you again, though I don’t agree with 
you about the Spoopendykes. I like to 
read some of them. 

I fear we must give A. B.C. mp, he 
has neglected us solong, and Oritic has 
quite forgotten us! 

Paulus, I should really like to accom- | 
modate you, but if go to taking aim at | 
every “goose” thatcomes along, I shall 
have no time for any other recreation. 
Suppose you borrow the gun and do the 
shooting yourself. 

Isympathize with Bon Amiand Pau- 
reed both, for the hard hits they give and 

ake. 

Camille, you havechosena feminine 
nom deplume. If you had not told us 
you were a country boy, 1 should have 
mistaken you for a lady, as I did West- 
ern Echo. 


‘away from the thought. 


A Beaatiful Sentence. 

Much has been said, one way or an- 
other, in the RuRAL inthe last two years 
about our own language. We are as- 
sured by Col. Colman, that many of us 
have improved our style. This improve- 
ment is due, I think, partly to exercise 
in composition, and partly to the criti- 
cisms and practice of our best writers. 
If this be true, it may serve as an ex- 
cuse for something more on the subject. 
I wish space for one more article, be- 
cause I believe I can suggest some 
thougths which have not appeared in 
the RURAL. 

We have been told that “naked ideas 
are worthless.” Pray, tell us to what 
use language can be put, if not to ex- 
press ideas. How beautiful is the 
Greek language to one who does not 
understand it? This language is ad- 
mired, because of the ease, directness 
and vividness with which it expresses 
thoughts. Would not heiroglyphics be 
as beautiful, were they as intelligible? 
For, language that conceals thought is 
faulty. Perfect language has been 
compared often to a perfect mirror. We 
look into a mirror to see ourselves. It 
is only when the mirror is faulty that 
our attention is drawn to it. So we 
read the sentences for the thought they 
contain. It is only when the sentenees 
are faulty, that our attention is drawn 
When do we 
perfect a sentence? Is it not when we 
perfect the thought? When you saya 
sentence is faulty, because it is obscure, 
you mean that we are in doubt as to 
what the writer intended to say—the 
thought he intended to convey is not 
clear. When you say the writer has 
used too many adverbs or acjectives, 
you mean that he has weakened his 
thought. It is faulty to say “one should 


‘attend to their own business,” because 


consistent thought requires the pronoun 
to agree with its antecedant. Such a 
sentence is faulty, no difference what 
the usage of good writers mav be. 
Grammarians generally tell us what 
forms of expressions are correctly, with 
out telling us why they are so. At best 
they only refer us to the usage of good 
writers. I object to such a superficial 
way of teaching grammar. If a learned 
and careful writer uses one expression 
in preference to another, he has a rea- 
son for so doing. It is the duty of the 
grammarian to tell what that reason is. 
Take two such writers as Irving and 
Macaulay, each is careful to construct 
every sentence so as to bear the close 
inspection of critics. You read one 
page and begin another. Now a sen- 
tence catches your fancy, you re-read, 
perhaps you @nconsciously lay the book 
down and are lost in thought for half 
an hour. Why? Isit because we are 
pleased with thenecity of grammatical 
construction? No; it is the thought 
that holds our attention. I will quote 
from memory a beautiful sentence of 
Macaulay’s. In closing his Review of 
the Roman Catholic Church he says: 
“And she still may exist in undiminish- 
ed vigor when some traveler from 
New Zealand shal! take his stand, amid 
a vast solitude, on-2 broken arch of 
London bridge, and sketch the ruins 
of St. Paul’s.” Divest this sentence of 
its thought, and you take from it its 
charm. We are told that the use of 
many unusual words shows a great com- 
mand of language. Certainly, if this 
be true, we should not expect Macaulay 
to be a great linguist; yet we are _as- 
sured by Chamber’s Cyclopedia of Eng- 
lish Literature that his command of 
language was extraordinary. And Ma- 
eulay himself tells us, he owed his com- 
mand of language to the habit, when a 
boy, of weaving romances. The fact 
seems to be this, Macaulay could have 
at any moment, overwhelmed us with 
a flood of unusual words, if he had 
wanted to do so; but he never used 
any but familiar words, except when it 
was really necessary. Macaulay had 
something to say, and he wanted people 
to understand him. This is one reason 
why he did not write in French, Latin, 
or Greek. When he wanted to do so, 
he could use any of these languages, 
and others besides, as a medium of 
thought. Maeaulay never wrote as 
though he expected his readers to 
take the pains of using a dictionary, 
when reading him. The writer who 
has to be translated, will have but few 
readers. In referring to the course 
pursued by distinguished authors, we} 
should remember that many of them 
expected their works to circulate exclu- 
sively among the educated. I intended 
to close this article by quoting another 
beautiful sentence, but Byron is not at 
hand, and I cannot quote it from mem- 
ory. I remember the thought, and that 
would be all I should eare for, if I did 
net want to quote it. Those who can 
not remember the words, can find them 
in “English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ers.” Itis the finesimile in the words on 
Henry Kirke White. The thought is a 
very fine one, but is not eriginal. It 
can be found in sop’s Fables. ; 
Our friend gg Guyot once put this 
question: If it be wrong to use big 
words and hyperboles, why is it that 
all the great living writers revel im 
them? Theconclusion would be good 
enough, if the premises were not false. 
Bon AMI. 


A Letter from Little Dixie. 

I have read with great interest the 
productions of the various writers of thé 
RuRAL, and like our editor, think some 
of them are among the best writers of 
the country. I feel special interest in 
some of the members, and look forward 
to the coming of the RURAL as a pleas- 
ant weekly visitor. 

Bon Ami,I agree with you on dancing. 
G. H., do as you are commanded—eat 
whatever is set before you, asking no 








Lloyd Guyot, Lackland, Little Dick, 
Vaume, Gillie Lee and Myra C., come 
often and help fill the Circle. Some of 
our other members are absent. I hope 
they will reappear soon. NINA. — 

8. E. Mo., May 2d. 


‘questions, or, as I do—just what you can 

get. Select your bill of fare, send the 
five dollars to some one, and do as Poe 
| bade the Ravin do. 


itisa good thing for the girl that you 
never married. Widower, we agree po- 
litically ; may we not religiously and so- 
cially. Litt.Le DIxte. 
Arkansas. 

A Letter from La Grange. 
Home Circle friends, I live down 
south in Dixie, in Texas on the Colora- 
do river. Latitude about 291¢ degrees. 
This is a cotton growing section, and we 
claim to grow the best short staple cot- 
ton in the world. 
Iam abachelor of 27, and though I 
wish I were married would rather re- 
main as I am ferever, than by undue 
haste make some lady or myself unhap- 
py for life. Nina, I greatly admire your 
thoughts. Willcome again if permitted 
N. B.—If the readers or the RuRAL 
Wor Lp wish to know anything relative 
to this part of the “sunny south” I will 
uwnswer all enquiries to the best of my 
ability and endeavor not to color too 
highly nor exaggerate as the emigration 
agents and circulars do. Texas has 
great advantages and some serious draw- 
backs as L know, having lived inj Missou- 
ri and in the east. LA GRANGE. 
Texas. 

—_—_——-——_ 2a Poo 

A Letter from Lina M. 
Eprrork RurRAL Worwtp: Is your 
Home Circle already full, or have you 
room for a stranger from the old Bay 
State who asks permission to enter? 
Surely you would not close the doors on 
one who comes so long a distance for a 
friendly chat with the memlfers of the 
Home Circle, which, by the way, must 
bea large one, judging by the names 
of absent ones made mention of in the 
April 14th number of RuRAL Worxp. 
I received a copy of that date from a 
friend, which was my first acquaintance 
with the paper, and was at once inter- 
ested in this department, wherein I 
found letters from various localities— 
some of the writers seeming to be old 
acquaintances, and others, like myself, 
making their first appearance in the 
Circle. I think this arrangement a 
very pleasing and interesting one, for 
giving persons at a distance from each 
other, a means of exchanging views 
and comparing notes on topics of gen- 
eral interest. We get a more correct 
estimate of our own theories by having 
the criticisms of others, as they will 
sometimes show us the weak points, 
which we, in our one-sided view, fail 
to discover; and besides there is a 
pleasant interest in this sort of general 
acquaintance, which is formed between 
contributors to this department of the 
paper. The spirited discussions, which 
sometimes take place between parties 
of opposing opinions, are often quite 
amusing and instructive, if the subject 
chance to be one to call forth the best 
ideas and sentiments of the opponents. 
I do not aspire to the bringing forward 
of any brilliant ideas, or subjects of ex- 
citing interest in my contribution, but 
would, like a quiet comer in the Home 
Circle, where I may listen to the re- 
marks of the older and wiser, and if I 
find the various members disposed to 
offer a cordial reception to a stranger, 
who comes without invitation or intro- 
duction, I may venture to take part in 
the order of exercise. 

This letter is written from a very 
busy town in eastern Massachusetts—a 
town which aspires to soon rank itself 
among the cities, counting at present a 
population of about 16,000 inhabitants. 
It is extensively engaged in the manu- 
facture of boots and shoes, and the city 
of Lynn only in Massachusetts, ex- 
ceeds it in this business. We are about 
twenty miles from Boston, and nearly 
the same distance from P!ymouth, 
which place is held memorable as the 
landing place of the Pilgrims im 1620; 
and the famous rock upon which it is 
said they first set foot is conspicuous, 
covered and protected by asvurt of stone 
temple, where visitors can step on the 
“wave worn rock” that has braved the 
blast and billows’ shock for eountless 
ages. The old burying ground is still 
in existence, where are headstones 
which have stood for nearly two cen- 
juries; and Memoral Hall, where are 
collected the ancient relics of olden 
times. I think some of the Home Cir- 
cle band would enjoy a visit to this 
place. If there are any who take pleas- 
ure in traditionary legends, and weay- 
ing romance of by-gone days, they 
would find here a fertile field for their 
faney. I like to explore some old for- 
saken house, and imagine who and 
what were its long forgotten inhab1- 
tants, those who laughed and sang, 
hoped and sorrowed within its walls, 
where succeeding generations met the 


three great epochs of life—birth, mar- 
riage and death—where tragedy and 
comedy have mingled together, as_ they 
do in all places and all lives. Long- 
fellow says, “All houses wherein men 
have lived and died are haunted houses,” 
and I believe there is truth in the lines, 
for there is a vague sense of something 
unseen that lingers about a deserted 
homestead ; the “ghosts of the past” rise 
up before us, after the mortal forms of 
its occupants have long been laid to 
their last dreamless sleep. “Truly there 
are more things in heaven and earth 
than we have dreamed of in our phil- 
osophy,” and “life is a problem,” in- 
deed. 

I must greet the members of the 
Circle, who are known to me by name, 
and take my departure. 

Miss Ted, may I shake hands with 
you. I like your letter; and tell me 
who are Daisy Dell, Herma, Lissa, Timo- 
thy and Paulus. I hope to hear more 
about them. 

Rachel Dorset, I want to read one of 
your letters. Your name is a good, sub- 
stantial one, as I am sure some of your 
letters must be. 

Bon Ami, there are so many good, 
sensible ideas in your communication, 





| Timothy, I think with the Irishman— 


‘ 


I would like to read another. 


Nina, if I should ever visit southeast 
Missouri, I feel a strong inclination to 
call and dine with you, if your bill of 
fare is always sotempting. __ 

I have heard it said that it is a good 
thing to know when to speak, and an 
equally 7 thing to know when to 
stop—and I presume the same rule 
would apply to writing, the latter geet 
at least, sol willforbear. Lina M. 

Eastern Massachusetts, April 27. 

7-<—P- © 
Queries. 

Cot. COLMAN: If you will pardon 
our boldness, we have a few questions 
to ask of the Home Circle. Why have 
not some of your ablecontributors giv- 
en us a logical as well as wordy condem- 
nation of the dance—and for that mat- 
ter the average minister may be appro- 
priately asked the same question. The 
most of those who have thus far spok- 
en—so far as our memory serves us— 
have dwelt upon the act more than the 
result. In common law, the motive to 
some extent, measures the crime; and 
may not the same besaid of those who 
use the dance for calisthenic purposes ? 
The sin of indulgence lies more in the 
violation of church rules than in the 
act itself. Our discipline does not pro- 
hibit its members from such indulgence 
—it leaves the individual conscience to 
settle that question, in accordance with 
the seripture injunction—“there is a 
time to mourn and atime to dance.” 
But the theme isas wearisome as the 
fact, and after all has been said, we 
doubt if a single reader has been influ- 
enced either way. We have not seen a 
single argument proving it sinfulin the 
abstract, as we mortals commonly view 
ordinary indulgences. Will some of its 
opponents take up their pen against 
kissing, and give usa lecture on that 
forachange? Will your Texas corres- 
pondent please to formulate his pro- 
posed theme for discussion so as not to 
offer us a syllogism instead of a thesis ? 
Suppose it were offered thus: “does 
man fear the civil more than the divine 
law?” We then might reason from 
-ause to effect, and perhaps elicit some 
valuable information. We wonder 
some one does not offer a premium for 
the “briefest” and best written commu- 
nication. Boil down, boil down! Ebul- 
lition condenses, VISITOR, 

Excelsior, Mo. 


—_——_—__° ~~ eo 
Letter from Lloyd Guyot. 

DEAR CIRcLE: Again I come tospend 
a few pleasant moments in a friendly 
chat with the lords and ladies of your 
faculty. Iam somewhat on the wan- 
dering list at present. I do not mean 
in mind (though it is not impossible), 
but I am simply a confirmed nomad. 
I manage to get the RuRAL regularly, 
and, of course, keep posted on all new 
developments in the Home Circle. It 
would be a difficult matter to breathe 
without the RuRAL; for, contained in 
it at times are found articles of such | 
rare elevation, that the air doesn’t seem 
so oppressive by half. Now, please 
don’t take me to task for this assertion. 
I can’t help admiring such writers as 
Nina, Daisy Dell, Alberta, Fiftv-Seven, 
Bon Ami, Schoolmam, Anon, Paulus 
and others, and I fi:.d an abundance of 
pleasure in reading their contributions. 
I congratulate the Home Circle in havy-| 
ing such writers. 

Since the closing of my school, I have 
visited many of our educational insti- 
tutions—such as are found in north- 
western Texas—and I think the Lone 
Star State will soon pride herself in the 
possession of as good schools as can be 
found anywhere. I notice that the 
normal mode of teaching is gradually 
superseding the “tight-laced” one of 
many years since—and which, in some 
portions of the country, now has quite 
a number of advocates. But I think it 
can be safely said that normalites will 
control the field in a very short space 
of time. It is to the advantage of 
Texas that such be the case. I find at 
Whitesboro—my present place of writ- 
ing—a normal school splendidly con- 
ducted, with an enrollment of 240 pupils. 
Prof. J. M. Carlisle is the principal. 

There has lately been issued from 
this point an educational paper called 
the Normal Student, which bids fair, 
under the supervision of Prof. Cecil A. 
Smith, to become quite a success. Jour- 
nals of this nature form quite an ele- 
ment, upon which depends, to a great 
extent, the success of schools in any 
State. May they gather strength with 


every issue. LLOYD GuyoT. 
Whitesboro, Texas. 





A Letter from Free Lance. 

I have read Truth’s letter, also the re- 
ply of Bro. Jonathan, who says he is not 
astonished at the position taken by 
Truth, because he is a disciple of Moses 
&c. Now I propose to prove that Bvro.: 
Jonathan is not only a disciple of Mo- 
ses, but that he is still shackeled by the 
law which Peter says is “a yoke which 
neither our fathers nor we were able to 
bear,” Acts 15,10. Peter was not only 
telling about the act of circumcission, 
but the “law of Moses.” Now it cannot be 
denied that the law of Moses was what is 
familiarly known as the “ten command- 
ments,” and one of the most sacred com- 
mands of Moses’ law is “Remember the 
Sabbath to keep it holy.” Now Bro. 
Jonathan while he does not say he keeps 
the Sabbath holy, says that so and so is 
the reason he thinks it wrong to work 
on Sunday, clearly leaving us to infer 
that he believes in keeping the Sabbath 
holy. Now I undertake to say that in 
no place in the New Testament which 
he quotes to “Truth,” can he find the 
command to keep the Sabbath, and he 
says Sunday is of divine origin. If he 
will read the history of Rome he will 


find that Constantine the Great issued 
an edict changing the day from Satur- 
day to Sunday, and it has been observed 
ever since wherever the Roman Cath- 





olic religion has spread. Now do not 


understand me to say that I would ab- 
rogate Sunday’ but let it be Sunday and 
not Sabbath. 

In this utilitarian age we have got to 
going so fast that the mind and body 
both need rest from labor, and we need 
something in the way of recreation, 
something different from the usual rou- 
tine, else both would soon wear out; and 
by the use of common sense we can easi- 
ly discover what will rest each individu- 
al’s mind and body and put to practical 
use a day vouchsafed to us by the laws 
of the land. I claim that aman whoat- 
tempts to keep Sunday as a Sabbath is 
still under the law and not free in Christ 
Jesus, “for if the son shall make you free 
then are ye free indeed ?” Jno. 8. 36. now 
I want it clearly understood that I have 
no doctrine to advocate except the doc- 
trine of Christ, I have no sectarian 
creed to pin my faith on—but this I do 
know, that while I am satisfied Truth 
was not entirely without error, yet Bro. 
Jonathan is equally as much so. J have 
nothing but the Bible to go to, and if 
Brother J. will stick to it I will exchange 
ideas with him on that Sunday subject 
as long as it meets with the approbation 
of the Circle and yourself. More Anon. 


-—_-——--—_-e o-- 
THE SAME OLD ROUND. 

“Could I see the editor?” she asked, look- 
ing around for him and wondering what was 
going on under his table. 

“Eh! yes, I’m him,” responded the editor, 
evolving himself and slipping a cork into his 
pocket. “What can I do for you?” 

“T am a student at Packer Institute,” re- 
sponded the blushing damsel, “and I have 
written a little article on ‘Our School Days,’ 
which I would like to have published in 
the Brooklyn Eagle, if you think it good 
enough.” 

“Certainly,” replied the editor, gazing in 
unconscious admiration upon the beautiful 
face before him. “Does it commence ‘Our 
school days! how the words linger in sweet 
cadences on the strings of memory !’ Is that 
\ the way it runs?” 

“Why, yes,” responded the beaming girl. 
“Then it goes on, ‘How we look forward from 
them to the time when we shall look back to 
them !’” 

“How did you know?” 

“Never mind,” said the editor, with the en- 
gaging smile which has endeared him to the 
citizens of Brooklyn. “After that comes, 
‘So sunshiny! So gilded with the pleasures 
that make youth happy, they have flown into 
the immutable past and come to us in after 
life only as echoes in the caves of sweet re- 
collection.’ Isn’t that it?” 

“It certainly is,” answered the astonished 
girl, radiant with delight. “How could you 
know what I had written?” 

“Then it changes from the pianissimo and 
becomes more tender: “The shadows gather 
around our path. The roses of friendship 
are withering, but may we not hope that they 
will bloom again as we remember the af- 
fection that bound us here and made’ ”— 

“No, you’re wrong there,” and the soft eyes 
looked disappointed. 

“Ts it ‘Hope on, hope ever?’” asked the 
editor. 

“That comes in further on. You had it 
nearly right. It is ‘The dun shadows close 
around us. The flowers of friendship are 
sleeping, but not withered, and will bloom 
again in the affectionate remembrance of the 
chains that bound us so lightly.’” 

“Strange that I should have made that mis- 
take,” said the editor musingly. “I never 
missed on one before. From there it goes, 
‘Schoolmates, let us live so that all our days 
shall be as radiant as those we have known 
here, and may we pluck happiness from ev- 
ery bush, forgetting never that the thorns 
are below the roses, and pitying those whose 
hands are bruised in the march through 
life.’” 

“That's it!” exclaimed the delighted girl. 
“And then comes ‘Hope on, hope ever.’ ” 


“Sure’s you’re born!” cried the editor, 
blushing with pleasure, and once more on 
the right track. “Then it runs: ‘And as for 
you, teachers dear!’ ” 

“Yes, yes, you're right,” giggled the girl. 
“T can’t see how you found me out! Would 
you like to print it?” and her face assumed 
an anxious shade. 

“Certainly,” responded the editor. “I'll 
say it’s by the most promising young lady in 
Brooklyn, the daughter of an esteemed cit- 
izen and a lady who has already taken a high 
social rank !” 

“That finishes the school commencements 
at one swoop,” sighed the editor gloomuly, as 
the fair vision floated out. “Can’t see how I 
made the blunder about the shadows and 
roses and friendship. Bither I’m getting 
old or some of these girls hawe struck out 
something original. Here, Swipes, tel the 
foreman to put this slush in the next tax sale 
supplement,” and tlre editor felt in his hair 
for the cork, and wondered what had hap- 
pened to his memory.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


The Excellence of Marriage. 

Hap»py unions are always voluntary, not 
only atthe beginning,but as long as life lasts. 
Love cannot be made free by a change of 
statutes. It cannet be found or lost under 
any circumstances. If the state should listen 
to the petitions of those who ask that sex 
relations be exempt from control, the expe- 
rience of a quarter of a century would con- 
vince the world that the old, long tried, 
monogamic solution of the sex question is 
the wise one. ‘There are evident reasons 
why such a result would come. In all the 
past emotional experiences of the race, it has 
been found impossible to create an intense 
idealization of more than one subject at one | 
tame; and it has been found, too, that when 


such an idealization has been tested by 
knowledge and time it does not diminish, 
but deepens; and that the effect of this long 
continued idealization is to create the best 
conditions of development, both for those 
who exercise it, and for those toward whom 
it is directed. Now, if the best conditions 
of happiness are once secured they should be 
maintained. It is not possible to bring out 
all the results of this mutual sex idealization. 
The very fact that the association is a perma- 
nent one gives it earnestness anal dignity. It 
would not be possible to extract from a half- 
dozen associations, extending over a period 
of twenty five years, the same amount of 





the same time. 


the wisdom, and the integrity and affection 
of some friend through long experience, we 
spend no more brain activity in learning hig 
peculiarities of character and in adapting 
ourselves to them, The association of man 
and wife is rather moral and affectional than 
intellectual. It is a rest, a certainty, a point 
of departure for other activities. Once set. 
tled, and safely settled, we waste no power in 
readjusting the relations, but take the fruit 
asit ripens, without the need of uprooting 
the old and planting the new trees—North 
American Review. 

An acrid old maiden lady in one of our 
neighboring towns arose in the temper. 
ance meeting a few evenings ago, and 
read an original poem, beginning “The 
lips that touch liquor shall never touch 
mine.” It brought tears to the eyes of 
the young men present. . 
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This beautiful clock, an ornament to any 
room in cottage or mansion, is given asa 
premium to any one who sends us twelve 
new subscribers for one year. We have sent 
out hundreds of them for premiums; some of 
which have been running for several years, 
and all keep accurate time, and give unboun- 
ded satisfaction. Every one who reads this 
can get up the club and get this excellent 
clock free. 


HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE. 


The best salve in the world for cuts, bruises, 
sores, ulcers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, chapped 
hands, chilblains, corns, and all kinds of skin 
eruptions, freckels and pimples. ‘The salve 
is guaranteed to give satisfaction in every 
case or money refunded. Be sure you get 
Henry’s Carbolic Salve, as all others are but 
imitations and counterfeits. Price 25 cents. 





DR. @REEN’S OXYGENATED BITTERS, 


is the best remedy for Dyspepsia, Biliousness 
Malaria, Indigestion, all disorders of the stom- 
ach, and all diseases indicating an impure 
condition of the Blood, Kidneys, Liver, Skin, 
etc. 


Durno’s Catarrh Snuff cures Catarrh and all 
affections of the mucous membrane in the 
head and throat. 


Dr. Moit’s Liver Pills are the best cathartic 
regulators. 


ee 
My Good Woman. 
Why are you so out of sorts, never able to 
tell folks that you are well? Ten to one it’s 
all caused in the first place by habitual con- 
stipation, which no doubt finally caused de- 
ranged kidneys and liver. The sure cure tor 
constipation is the celebrated Kidney Wort. 
It is also a specific remedy for ali kidney and 
liver diseases. ‘Thousands are cured by it 
every month. Try it at once. — Puledo Blade, 
- © <—ee © - 
HEDGES’ NEW BOOK. 
Cou. Norman J. Couman: Where can I yet 
Hedges’ book on the manufacture of sorgo? 
What will itcost? Address, J. S. }icKunsy. 
Caddo Grove, Johnson Co., Texas. 
Send $1 to I. A. Hedges, 2004 Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo., and book will be forwarded 
by mail. 16-13 
a 
The Hon. J. A. Dacus’ illustrated Lives of 
the James and Younger Broth: mblished 
by N. D. Thompson & Co., St. Louis, has 
reached a sale of 50,000 copies in ten months. 
The demand is wonderful. Book egents are 
reaping a rich harvest with it. 15-13 


BREDEHOEFT & HASTENT, 


(Fermerly Mu‘icr & Weo"), 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
720 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Have always on hand 4 mexican and imporied 

goods. Suits made to order ant fits and goods 

uaranteed. Prices as low as in any respectable 
tabjishment in the city. 17-4 

bY Be Partridge C ghins, Ply- 

EIS mouth Rocks, White Leg- 

i horns, Aylesbury Ducks, 

tabl.shed, 1871. Circular 

tree. G.W PLEASANTS 

Wright City, Mo. 5-t 








I offer for sale a large 
¥ \ ee &c. Eggs put up toe go 


number of Light Brahmas 
safely after March Ist. Es- 





A jew pairs or trios of cho'ce Pivmoath Rock 
fow's for sale. Also eggs from choice bree ing 
stock at $2 per setting of 13 Address 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
St. Louis, Mo 


Raising Turkeys & Chickens 


Sed fi.teen cents to National F rmer Co. 
Cincinnati Ohio, and get by mail. Whut Tweo 
ty Persons (Noted tor Their Great success 12 
Rais:ng Turkeys and ( hicken:) Have to Say 








fine character development that would come ee what these een 4 eee = 
rtun jati . | Bay Will give one more information how 10 be suc- 

from one fortunate association lasting for 'Co3sful, than the reading of apy dollar pou'tt? 

When we are once sure of book. 16-4 














May 12 COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 
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Ehe Ponlirn 


Poultry Parasites. 

Eprrok RuRAL WORLD: As this is 
the season of the year when poultry 1S 
generally troubled with parasites, per- 
haps I can profitably interest some of 
your readers witha short communica- 
tion on the subject of destroying them. 

There are several kinds, and perhaps 
the most fatal, are the “head lice, which 
are hatched out on the heads of chicks 
almost immediately after the chicks are 
hatched. I say fatal, not because they 
are 80 difficult to get rid of, but because 
they are so often neglected, probably “1 

account of the manager know ing n t n- 

ing of their presence. Soon after being 

hatched, or almost immediately after 

pecoming dry, if the head of the chick 

igexamined it will frequently be found 
to be infested with lice, and if neglect- 
ed they often cause the death of the 
chick. If the head of the chicks, a few 
hours after being hatched, are thorough- 
ly greased with good pure lard—not 
grease fried out of meat—the lice are 
killed, A second greasing, when the 
chicks area week or two old is some- 
times necessary, but I have never had 
any trouble with them after the chicks 
are two or three weeks old. 

Many chicks droop and die before 
they are three Weeks old, from no other 
eause than being infested with these 
lice. Then—and perhaps the most diffi- 
cult to manage—comes the little red 
mite, sometimes called chigres, which 
are genertily found on the undersides 
of the roost poles, in the cracks of the 
poultty house and about the nests of 
sitting hens, especially if the nests are 
up off the ground. There are many 
ways recommended for getting rid of 
them, but the best method I have ever 
found to get rid of them and keep them 
at bay, is by thoroughly whitewashing | 








| 





the houses, roost and poles, nest boxes| 
&e., every two months during the| 
spring and summer. I mean by thor-| 
oughly whitewashing, that every cor- | 
ner, crack and crevice of the houses, | 
nest boxes, and roost poles be filled with | 
the whitewash. Whitewash is cheap, | 
isa purifyer as well asa vermin de- 
strover; so use it often and liberally. | 
Likely there are more eggs spoiled, | 
caused from sitting hens being molested | 
and sometimes literally “eaten up alive’ | 
by these pests, than from all other caus-| 
es combined, especiaily on farms where | 
log hen houses are common, and the | 
housewife is compelled to care for the | 
poultry without any assistance from the | 
men folks. It is claimed that coal oi! 
will kill them if the roost poles are 
thoroughly saturated with it, but it 
would be unsafe to use much coral 
oil about the nest boxes. If the nest 
boxes have not been thoroughly white- | 
washed before the hens are set, perhaps | 
the best thing that could be done would | 
be to mix a handful of tobaceo or tobac- | 
cu stems With the straw that the nest is! 
made of. Sprigs of cedar it is said will} 
drive them away. Others recommen | 
sassafras leaves or bark, pennyroyzl,| 
tansy, carbolic acid, &c., and still others | 
sprinkle sulphur in the nests and among 
the feathers of the sitting hens, but sul- 
phur should be used with judgment as 
it may cause the hen and chicks to con- 
tract cold if used too liberally or during 
damp weather, 
_Next comes a variety frequently 
found on grown fowls; they are rather 
long, of a gravish color, and run wher 
the feathers of the fowl] are parted _and 
the insects exposed to the light. When 
infested with this variety, the fowls 
should be furnished with a large box 
of dry, finely pulverized dirt or saw 
dust, and a handful of sulphur thor- 
oughly mixed with each bushel of dust. 
'his dust box should be kept under 
shelter and perfeetly dry, and the fowls 
will soon rid themselves of the pests. 
Wright City, Mo. G. W. PLEASANTs. 
_--—-+-——_—® 
Lice, not Cholera. 

The real amount of damage done by 
ice and other parasites generally on 
lice and other parasites generally o1 
poultry, says an exchange, is not com- 
Mouly known. With nine-tenths of 


the people, when a fowl dies it is said 
to die from cholera, whereas the true 
Cause at the bottom is much more like- 
ly to be vermin or roup, Thousands 
of fowls are dwarfed and killed by the 
vermin which infest their bodies and 
houses, especially in summer time. 
There are parasites of all sizes and col- 
“Ss that are continually sapping out 
the very life from the fowls and mak- 
Mg them so weak that they are easy 
Victims to all diseases. Your fowls 
“lop off one by one, and you wonder 
What is the matter. Reader, if you 
lave a poultry house, there are proba- 
vlY thousands of vermin swarming in 
pede Some of them are so small and 
hewee color that it is hard to see them. 
an oneof the fowls over the sleeve 
ther white shirt, and look well for 
; fer at You need not expect the 
od _to grow fast, nor the older ones 
sive good returns in eggs while there 
are lice about, 
anu to kill these pests and to pre- 
Mtr heener clean the house well, take 
bene (to which may be added, if 
thor: 2B litte carbolic acid), and apply 
ete a y to the roosts, nests, cracks, 
od en Bs you do the work well'you 
rub <a Preece: this, once a week 
owls go to he po es, just before the 
a yearn Troost. Three or four times 
stilphur — the house with burning 
outside, * bie we — the fowls are 
10use, or en iches of cedar trees in the 
aroun -arbolic powder kept scattered 
obaceo on the floor, or in the nests, or 
canes yr eems and leaves used in the 
Vermin} are excellent preventives. 
and gen tage like the smell of cedar, 
y keep away from it. Oil 

suk Uk on 4 potas tat a 
the mie noe 1en, for it 
Well ag kill thoes tha rood under, as 
timate the évermin. No one can es- 
Louse a a they do. Give the 
before you fo dose of whitswash now, 
Weekly, and vale it, and oil the poles 
y, 1U will pay you big. 


| 
| 
| 





even approach the standard in weight. 


jean be produced upon that class of 








Plymouth Rocks. 

The poultry business of the United 
States is one'of its most important 
branches of industry, and deserves to 
be carefully studied in all its details by 
everyone who raises a few chickens 
yearly, as well as by those who devote 
most, if not all of their time, to this 
pursuit. The difference between suc- 
cess and failure lies in being attentive 
to apparently small things. Of course, 
the food and manner of feeding it, 
makes a very great difference; but the 
fact remains, viz., that the breed itself 
is of the utmost importance. A large 
and constantly increasing number favor 
the Plymouth Rock. There is no doubt 
but that it is a very fine fowl, and prob- 
ably is second to none if properly bred 
and correctly managed. There exists, 
however, a variety of opinions as to the 
size of these birds. The standard (cor- 
rectly, I think) recognizes a large size; 
while the prevalence. of the Cochin 
Shape has caused some to favor small 
sized fowls. I suspect that in many 
cases, the real cause of such partiality 
is the inability, for divers reasons, to 
breed and raise first-class birds, which 


A GOOD FAMILY REMEDY, 


STRICTLY ‘PURE! 


HARMLESS 10 THE MOS? DELICATE, 





(This engraving represents the Lungs in a heal- 
thy state.) 


What the Doctors Say! 


ISAAC R. DORAN, M. D., of Logan Co., Ohio, 
writes that ‘“ALLEN’s LUNG BALSAM gives per 
fect satisyaction in every case within my knowl- 
edge. Having confidence in it, I freely use it in 


One writer claims that the Plymouth 
my daily practice, and with unbounded’success.” 


Rock is simply an improved Dominique, 
and nothing more, If that position be DR. FLETCHER of Lexington, Mo., says: “I 
correct, we certainly must expect small | recommend your ‘BALSAM’ in preference to any 
sized fowls: and I don’t see why they other medicine for coughs and colds.” 

should be called anything but Domin-| pr. 4. c. JOHNSON of Mt. Vernon, IIL, writes 
1ques. I believ e, howey er, that they of some wonderful cures of CONSUMPTION in his 
are neither Dominique Rocks nor Cochin] place by the use of “ALLEN’s LUNG BALSAM.” 
Kocks, but simply and solely Plymouth 
tocks. In the matter of eggs, experi-| ticing physician of twenty-five years, writes: “It 
ments have fully convinced me that]is the best preparation for Consumption in the 
large sized birds of this breed will pro-| World.” 

duce as many, and those of greater 
weight than those which I consider un- 
dersized. 

In raising poultry for market pur- 
poses, the size and shape make a much 
greater difference than is generally sup- 
posed. For this purpose, I would not 
advocate a coarse, over-grown specimen 
of the Cochin type, but should prefer a 
large, square, heavy and compact body 
of what I consider the true Plymouth 
Rock shape, such as may be seen at my 
yards at any time. I know that flesh 








DR. J. B. TURNER, Blountsville, Ala., a prac- 


For « ) Diseases of te Throat, Lungs and 
Pulmonary Organs, it will be found a 
most excellent Remedy. 








As an Expectorant it has no equal. 
It contains no Opium in any form. 


J. N. HARRIS & CO., Proprietors, 
CINCINNATI, O. 6-53 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PUBLIC SALE 


—OF— 


Blooded Stock! 


1 Will Sell at the 


Fair Grounds, St. Joseph, Mo. 


—ON— 


birds at less expense than upon those 
of a dwarfed and diminutive size or 
Cochin shape. Let us, therefore, not 
lower the standard for Plymouth Rocks, 
but rather breed them to such a degree 
of perfection, that as far as weight is 
concerned, all may be satisfied with the 
present standard. F. H. CORBIN. 











ANY SIZE SCALE 
ADDRESS 
=| JONES. OF BINGHAMTON} 


BINGHAMTON NEW YORK. 





FOR 





























* HATRIMOWIAL SCALES 


5 TON WAGON SCALE 60 DOLLARS, 





of Scale sold on trial and no money asked till tested For Free Book on Scale- address 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


FREIGHT PAID. 


Brass Beam, Iron Levers, Stee] Bearings, Wearings. Knife Edges and Pivots. Every kind 








ANNUAL LIVE STOCK SALES. 


0 


TENNESSEE SHRIEKS, 1881. 
——() —— 


Tuesday, May 17,1881, 
W.&V.L. POLK, Columbia, Tenn. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 48. 1881, 
Campbell Brown and D. B. Cooper, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


THURSDAY, MAY 19, 1881, 


Cockrill, Thompson, Kirkman & Gardner, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The thrce days’ sale will include fully a hundred head of Trotting and Saddle Horses, by such 
stallions as Bonesetter (2:19), Blackwood, Jr. (2:224¢ at 5 years), Enfield (2:29). Trouble (sire 
Lizzie 2d, 2:234¢ at 6 years) , Administrator (2:29%4, and sire of Memento, 2-year trial 2:30), Tom 
Hal (sire Little Brown Jug, pacing record 2:19), Alraont, Jr, (sire Annie W,). Chieftain (2:20), 
Columbus (sire Little Mack, 2:28¢), Prince Pulaski (sire Mattie Hunter, pacing 2:14), &c, 

Fifty head of H. R, Jerseys, inciuding the entire magnificent herd of Mr. V. L, Kirkman (sold 
because the owner gives up farming) , and representing almost all the leading families of the United 
States. Forty head of well-bred Short-horns. Two hundred head of thoroughbred Sou:hdown 
and Cotswola sh:ep. Five hundred head ot high grade sheep. 

Mr. Kirkman’s herd is deemed worthy of special notice. It includes the first prize herd at 
Nashville, 1877 and 1878, the secoad prize herd at St. Louis, 1878, the noted bulls imp Jazei (3501) 
and lord Lawrence (1414), by imp. Lawrence (61) out of imp. Lady Mary (1148); the cows imp 
Mary Jane (6956), recor« 17 bs 10 oz butter per week at4 years old; imp. Sprightly (2628) , lst prizé 
at St. Louis, 1878; and imp. Lady Buriirgton (1718), 2d prize same place and time—and 8 other 
importe’ cows Also Pepita (€829), Ist prize heifer at St. Louis, 1878, Maid Marion (1917) 
daughter of imp. Lady Mary (1143), and young animals from all the above dams by imp. Jaze 
os Lord Lawrence. It is believed that no superior lot of Jerseys has ever been offered at publie 
sale. 17-2-eow 




















FRIDAY, MAY 20, 1881, 
60 Head of . | 


MIORT-HORN CATTLE, 


50 of which are first-class Young Bulls, one and | 
two"years old, mostly revs, of the very best 
families—R se of sharon, Young Mary, Phyl- | 
lisses, ete —-al: wintered and acciimated in| 
Tfackson county, Mou. The females are young! 
and descenvied trom from imported Young Mary | 
and imporied Belina 

Also 25 registered Jersey or Alderney cattle | 
20 of which are voung cows and heifers of the 
beet mitk snd buiter fam: lies—a rare opportunity 
to get these desirable cattle. 

Also 10¢ head of thoroughbred Cotswold sheep, | 
mosily importe!, both sexes, al’ young and/| 
first-class animals, with heavy fleeces 

Sale positive and — ne lg by em 
- . . commencing promptly at 10 0’eclock. Lunch on 
“Tt will be the pride of my love so to Cv,| the groun!.. : i pore sl sent, on apolicatien to | 
Frederick ; I will sacrifice all for your com- —— Ky , or after May 7th, to} 


plete happiness.” | 

“T know that, sweetheart. But suppose in ALEX. McCLINTOC x, | 
the fullness of time some accident should 
happen to—to—say the trou—?” 

“You forget yourself, sir. To the what?” 

“To the trousseau; would it defer the hour 
that makcs you mine?” 

“Never, Frederick. I am yours, mind and 
heart, and naught can separate us.” 

“But what I want to say is, that should 
my pant—?” 

“Begone, sir, what do you mean?” 

“Hear me, my life. I say if my panting 
bosom should grow cold in death, would your 
love stili warm it?” 

“As the sun melts the iceberg, Frederick, 
so would the rays of my affection thrill your 
heart again.” 

“And you will care for me ever, my soul, 


and I for you, for though I may never havea|§ 
shir—” 

“Enough! Leave me forever.” 

“But listen. Thongh I may never have a 
shirking disposition, I shall sometimes, in 
the struggle of life, forget the plain duty—”| J 

“And [ll remind you of it, F e'sriek, in! 
tender actions, and make the d { ex-|} 
istence so pleasant of performa..ce that to 
avoid them would be pain.” 

And so on. That's modern courtship. | 
Lots of abstract swash, but a manifest disin-| 
clination to contemplate such pore Pence 
as buttons, socks, trousers and shirts.—Brook- | 
lyn Eagle. 


_—__—-_——-* +e o- 
MODERN COURTSHIP. 

“And do vou really love me dearly?” ic 
asked, as he coiled his arm around her wasp 
like system. “And you'llalways love me so’~ 

“Always, Frederick ; ever so.” 

“And you pledge me to sew but—” 

“Girt” 

“You pledge me to so beautify my life that 
it will always be as happy as now?” 

“With my last breath, Frederick.” 

“And darling, you will mend my soc—?” 

“Your what, sir.” 

“You will mend my social ways and draw 
me upward and onward to a better ex- 
istence? ’ 








Millersburg, Ky 
Col. L. P. Muir, Auctionecr. 





If youarea 

man of let- 

terstoiling over 

night work, to res- 

tore brain nerveand @ 
waste, use Hop B. : 
suffering from any in- 
tion; if yousremar f 
young, sullering from 9% 
ing on @ bed of sick- 
bitters. af 

Thousands die an- § 


uare a man Bae 
ie vusiness,weak- 

a ened by tlie strain of 
™ your duties avoid 


stimulantsand use 
“7 Hop Bitters. 

If you are young and 
discretion or dissipa 
ried or single, old orf 

% poorhealth or langue 
ness, rely on °o Pp 


needs at ansing, ton~ 
ing or stimulating, 
without intoxicating, 
w@take Hop 
Bitters. 


at m 2] t 

u have beer: prevented 
by a timely ure of 
HopBitters 


 plaint, disease im 
4 of the stomach,}% 
bowels, blood 
liver or nerves $ \ 
You_ will bef} 
cured if you use 
Hop Bitters}) 
If you are sim-}] 
ly weak an 


drunkenness, 
use of opium, 
tobacco, or 
narcotics, 


Sold by drug- 
gists. Send for 
ular. 


F WF’G CO., 
Rochester, N.Y. 
& Toronto, Ont, 





NOYES’ HAYING TOOLS 
For Stacking Out in Fields or Mowin 

in Barns. Hundreds are nowin ~ aaa 
D, Ae Save labor and 

% money. 

Are simple, dura- 
nf | ve and cost but lit- 
“tle, 


: 3 No trouble in 


ee ee 
Suffering Women. 
There is but a very small proportion of the 
women of this nation that do not suffer from 
some of the disease for which Kidney-Wort 











~ Bes 






. os getting over 
is a specific. When the bowels have become a high beams or 
costive, headache torments, kidneys out of} a 
fix, or piles distress, take a pachuze, wud its 43d Send for cir- 
wonderful tonic and renovating pewer will) 533 tite _ 
cure you and give new life.—Watchman. =o = 
¢ 8 nd U.S. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Batavia. DL 


rr ee 
Over 165,000 Howe Scales have beeu sold. 
Send for catalogue to Borden, Selleck & Co., 
general agents, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Stubbs Eva 


S Evaporator. ; 


Carbolic Sheep Dip is the best. Address 
G. Milinckrodt & Co., St. Louis, send for cir 
culars. ~ 














— 
“INDIGESTION.”—-You have tried everything 
for it and found.no help. Weare no doctors, 
but we can offer a prescription that has cured 
very many, and it might cure you as well; 
it will cost but a quarter of a dollar, and can 
be had at any druggist’s. Ask for Prrry 
Davis’ Parn-K1nLER. 4 





This pan can be run with less labor than oth- 
ers of the same capacity, tne scum being all 
taken off with a sernzper. ‘The heatis reguiated 
with two dampers, making an even flow nnder 
the finishing division of the pan, thus enabling 
the operator to withdraw the heatat any moment 


aioe 


For shesp bitten by dogs and all open sores on 
animals, from any cause, use Stewart’s lieatiug 
Powder; 5% a box. 0 26 











Samplesand Catalogue of betsell. | —8n important poiut in making sugar. As this 
REE 5 be articles en arth. World is the vu. ly «an talked of where it is known, 
Mfg Co. 122 Nassau St. N.Y. | seents would do well to investigate at once. 

45-26 Send for circular to 


CHRISTIAN; ORVIS & STUBBS, 
2'9.Wa-hington avenue North. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 








BEST WASHER AND WRINCER 
n the world. Guaranteed to do per:ect work or 
money refunded. Warranted sor5)cors. | Price 
of Washer, $7. Sample to agents, $3. E rice ot 
Wringer, $7.50. Sample. $4.50. Circulara free. 
44-26. F. F. ADAMS &CO., Erie, Pa. 





SPRAGUE’S | 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT. 
OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. 


716 N. Fifth St., 8t., Louis. Opp. Union Market. 
* Rooms 5vc, 75¢ and $1. 


New Style Chromo Cards no 2 alike 
GLOBE CARD OO., Northford, Ct. 10¢ 











4 


| and all ap 


ing goods for E.G. Rideout & Co., 


a week. %12aday at home easil yma Pe pee ee 5. @. Biases 
$12 cost “outfit free. Address True #0 | ROSS DINNER 250!" os 
q te 


PM, RIBLY & OU., Ya 


FRUIT AND PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS }f The Only Remedy MI 
612 N. Fifth Street, St. Louls, Mo. THAT ACTS AT THE SAME TIME ON 
THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, 
and the KIDNEYS. 


This combined action gives tt won- 
derful power to cure all diseases, 


Why Are We Sick? 
ere — 
Because we allow these great organs 


Sito become clogged or torpid, and 
y poisonous humorsare therefore forced 4 





A] 


ruits in their Seaeon a Speciaity. 


Veoter to shippers 12 years experience, prompte 
uese and the best location in the city, Mar et! 
rveperis, stencil plates, &c., freeon upplicatio | 

} 





Y 


1 
kKefersto Editor Rural Wor!d. 


SUGAR CANE MACHINERY. § 





Our Sugar Cane Machinery comprises the largest | 
and mist wemplete line of Cane Mills, etc., made by 
any establishment in the World, and includes : | 


VERTICAL CANE MILLS 


OF ALL SIZES, 


HORIZONTAL CANE MILLS 


Horse Powek, anv STEAM, 


SUGAR EVAPORATORS, 


into the blood that should be expelled 
naturally. 


LES, CONSTIPATION, 
KID} AINTS, URINAR® 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAK- 
NESSES, AND NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs 


and restoring their power to throw off 


S, Pil 
paratus for Syrup or Sugar making. DNEY COMPL 
lars, with prices, &c., sént-on application. 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CINCINNATI, O. 
Manufacturers Sugar Machinery, Niles Cane Mills, Victor 


Circu- | 





Cane Mills, Cook Evaporator,Steam Engines, etc. e Giscase 
lj7-eow-tf Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
; cee Laer vey eae eto peed es eae pation f 
, Vhy frightened over disordered Kidneys ? 
JERUSALEM Yy Why endure nervous or sick headaches 


Why have sleepless nights ? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
§ Zealth. Tits a dry. vegetable compound and 
One package will make six qtsef Medicine, 
Get it of your Druggist, he will order it 
Jor you. Price, $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0.. Proprietorg, 
(Will send post paid.) Burlington, V¢, 
a . 


es 
a 


Artichokes. 


Per Bushel, $1. Per Barrel, $2.'0. 





Osage Orange 
SE ED! 


ALL NEW SEED. 
Per Bushel, $4.50. Large {cis, less price. | 
| 


RWRET POTATO PLANTS 


Send ft-r List of ail Kinds With Prices. 





In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase & 
Kidney-Wort already prepare, the pror 
prietors ofthis celebrated remccy now pre- 
pare it in liquid form as weil 23° It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally eficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. Its.ves the necessity of preparing, F- 
is always ready, and ismore easily taken by f 

§ most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 
LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
' 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & (0.. Prop’rs, 


ry. 














Burlington, Vt. 
ADDRESS 
13-14-lb-eow-52 

PLANT SEED 00, | — 
ST, LOUIS, MO. WILL WIND ANY WAT CE WEAR OUT 
Watchmakers. By mail, 30 cts. Circul 

Mention Rural World. 182 SOLD: ia. 8 Bion & OG., 88 Dey St.,N.¥ 

-52 eow 








AGENTS WANTED fic test ramity init. 
ti Machine ever invented. Will knit apair of 
stockings, with HEEL and TOE complete, in 


Perfumed Chromo, &. Cards, namoon, 1, 42 Mixed Car’s and 


Pocket Knife, 20. A raph Album, 200, Game Author 
GOS Skis “as he 
41-26-eow 


Rent Paid Two and a Quarter Years Buys One. 
BEST CABINET OR PARLOR 





20 minutes. It will also knit a great variety of fancy- 
work for which there is always a ready market. Send 
Twombly Knitting 


for circular and terms to the 





Machine Co., 409 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | MIASOQN|Okoans ix THE WORLD: 
fi 1’-18-lo8m-21t AIND winners ol highest distinction at 
— HAMLIN | trex vrans. Prices: $51, 857, 

a IMB WE! i OWE ORGANS | 2%::2"; $108 to $600 and up: 
2ROVE ward. Also for easy payments, 


$5 a month, or $6 38a quarterand upward. Cata 
logues free. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
154 Tremont street, Boston; 46 East l4th street 
(Union Square), New York; 149 Wabash ave- 
nue, Chicago. 26-42 





‘ 

e : 
Z£ICALES. 
The Best Made."rspices fe" 7™=* 
BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts. 


¥ame this paper. Chicago; St. Louis, Cleveland. 
Mention this paper 9-40 





It carried off highest premium over al) 
competitors at the great Centennial exhibi- 





F I ba H T N G N E - S ai, best harrow for pulverizing the 
AND 


The best harrow for preparing the soil for 
grass or other seeds. , 

The best harrow for covering seed. 

The best harrow for cultivating winter 
— in the spring, adding largely to the 

e . 

The best harrow for cultivating young 
corn or potatoes, as it thoroughly destroys 
the weeds. 

The teeth being made of solid steel! a» 
slanting backwards, and thus never ciog 
ging. do not tear Ls corn or potato plants, 

ut destroy all the light-rooted weeds. 

Every farmer should have it. Send for 
illustrated circular to the manufacturer’s 
southwestern agent, 

CHAS. E. PRUNTY. 

Dealer in grain and grass seeds, 801 & 808 
North Commercial street, St. na P- 


FISHING TACKLE 


Trammel, hoop and bird nets always cn hana. 
Send for price List. 52-17 


c,. & F. CHENOT, 
No, 324 8outh Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 


MANHOOD RESTORED. 


A victim of early imprudence, fais ner- 
vous debility, premature decay, etce., having 
tried in vain every known remedy, has discover- 
ed a sinyple means of self-cure, which he will 
send free to his feilow sufferers. Address 

45-52 J.H. REE WES 43 (Chatham st.,N V 








Canvaseers make from $25 to $80 per week sell 
10 Barclay 
and terms. 





j | railroad. 





Thomas Smoothing Harrow! |é: 


Breeders’ Directory. 


For the eonvenience of many breeders who do 
not wish to insert large adveftisements, we will 
insert cards in this column at reasonable rates 
which will be given on application. 














HARLES G McHATTON. Agent, Fulton, 
Mo. Breeder of pure Berkshires from im- 
ported and registered stock; winners of 36 class 
and 9 sweepstakes premiums. Othello’s Sambo 
VII (3379) imported, at head of herd: also pure 
English Cot-wolds. Stock for sale at reduced 
ates Correspondence solicited. 14-26 





H. RUSSELL, Fayetteville, Johnson coun- 

- ty, Mo., breeder of Poland-China swine. 
Prices reasonable. Correspondence solicited. tf 
H Vv. P. Block, Aberdeen, Pike county 

e Mo., breeds and bas for sale pure and 
nigh-brea Percheron stallions and mares by im- 
ported Napoleon Bonaparte, champion Almack 


trotters, pure Jerseys, Short-horn cattle and 
Berkshire pigs. Send for catalogues. 20-tf 


HENDERSHOTT, Beverly, Macon county, 
« Mo., breeder of draft horses, Short-horn 
cattle, Poland-China hogs and Plymouth Rock 
fowls. Three first-cla‘s draft stallions for sale. 


K. HK ALLEN, Breeder ot Thoroughbred 
Snort-horn cattle, Cotswold sheep, Berk- 
shire hogs, Bronzeturkeysand Light Brahma 
fowls. Atlendale Stock Farm. O’Fallon, St. 
Cherles county, M> 
QUAMUEL JEWETT, Independence, Mo., im- 
porter and breeder of registered American 
Merino she.y. Suticfaction guaranteed to pur 
chasers. 15-lyr 

















CHAS. GALLE’S 


Combination Stock Mark. 
(Patent applied for) . 

appl 

en 


Very attractive, cheap and convenient to 
and detach. No two aiike in each county. 

3-cent :tamp for sample mark and circular. 
Price $150 per 100; $1 per additional 100. 
13.52 CHA 





t 8S. GALLE, 
Box 51. . Columbia, Boone Co., Mo. 
JAMES:E. WHITE, 


ENGLEWOOD, COOK COUNTY, ILL., 


Breeder of Plymouth Rocks and Houdans. 
Winners of highest honors at ‘Chicago, Cleve 
land, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Buf- 
falo, Boston, Lafayette, Ft. Wayne, Blooming- 
ton, Burlington, New Bedford, &c. Plymou 
Rock eggs, # per setting of-13; Houdan eggs, 
per setting of 13. Breeding: birds for sale at 
times. Send-forjcircular. 7-12 


Spanish Merino 


SHEEP. 
j. BELL & SON, Brighton, Macoupin Ce., ttl. 


Only 35 miles from 8t. Loiis, on the CHICA 

x0 ON & 8T. LOUIS ad, or the 
ROCKFORD ROCK ISLAND & 8ST. LOUIE 
eice ewes and rams, by wholesale 
or retail, at reasonable prices. 


Poland-China Pigs 
A SPECIALTY. 


G. W. Whiteside, Rock Prairie, Mo., makés 
the breeding of pure Poland-Chinas a specialty. 
Has among his breeding stock nothing but 
| strictly first-class animals, registered in Ameri- 
jean P., ©. Reeord. Prcocs lowdown. Address 

&. W. WHITESIDE, 
41-tf Greenfield. Dade Co.. Mo. 


Breeders of prize-winning Poland-China, Berk 
| shire and Chester White swine, and Merino 
| sheep. Won 24 prizes in class and 4 sweepstakes 

in 1880 at Illinois State and St. Louis Fairs. 

Breeders recorded Stock for sale. Write ior 
| what you want. Mention this paper 14-26 


FOURTH ANNUAL SALE 
inline 














A. & J, DORSEY 
PERRY, 








j 
| 
| 
] 
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(‘GLENVIEW 


| Monday, May (6, (88l. 





Commencing about 11 o’clock am there will 

| be offered at public sale about 40 head of colts, 
fillies, geidings and brcod mares, trom one to 

| four years ola. panne » a. 

Taken as a lot we think we hazard nothing in 
| saying this is by tar the most superior offering 
| ever mace at Glenview. 
| Twenty-five of the breeding mares at Glenview 
}are actual performers themseives, with trials or 
| records from 3 minutes to 2:20. 
| Forty of the number trace back through 2:80 or 
| bet er procucing sires to dams that have one or 
| more o: their produee with well authenticated 
trials or re ords in 2:30 or better. 

Eighteen of them trace back through 2:30 and 
better producing sircs to dams that have one or 
/more performers in 2.20 or better. 

Seven others trace through 2;30 01 better pro- 
ducing sires to dams that have one or more per- 
sormers in 2:25 or beter. 

Twents -eight of them trace back ‘hrough 2:30 
and better producing sires to dams that have 
well authenticated trials or records or have pro= 
duce in he 2:30 list 

No one desiring to buy a horse for any purpose 
can afford to m ss this sale, either in person or 
by agent. Attormer sales great bargains have 
| been obtained, and it can scarcely fail to be so in 
this one. 

We co: fidently telicve that no equal lot of 
stock, for uniformity of size. style. action, tem- 
perand blood with speed lines, has ever been 
offered before in this or any other country at an 
absojutelv unreserved pui lie sale. 

N» postponement on account of weather, and 
every animal catalogued will be sold if one bid 
is made, unless prevented by injury, sicknessox 
death. : 

Send for catalogues. 

J.C. McFERRAN & SONS, 
16-4 Louisville, Ky. 


JOHN B, BLYHOLDER, 


Horseshoer and Farrier. Road and Track 
work a specialty. 2717 Franklinavenue. 32-52 








THE TWO:>STANDARD - BRED: TROTTING 
STALLIONS, 


SETH WARNER 


BY ETHAN ALLEN, anp 


MONITOR 
BY MERCHANT, 


will make ihe season of 1881 at the st bles of the 
St Louis Nursery, on the Olive street road five 
miles from th: St. Louio court house. at $25 the 
season. Mares not proving in toal can be re- 
turned free next year. Pasturage $1 50 per week. 
For further particular: address C. D. COLMAN, 
600 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 


DR. WHITTIER 


617 St. Charles Street, St. Louis,-Mo. 
A regular graduate of two Medical Colleges, has been 
longer located than any othe? Physician in St. Louis, as 
city papers show, = gl old restkonte snow, Syphilis, 

ee cture hitis, Ru: 
Diseases and Syphilitic or Mercuri 





morrhca, 


inary ec- 
tions of Throat, Skin or red Safely, Privately. 
Spermatorrhea, Sexual Debility at tency, 


potency, 
as the result of Self-Abuse in youth, sexual exeesses he 
maturer years,or over brainwork, producing nervousness, 
seminal emissions, debility, dimness of sight, defective 
memory, physical decay, aversion to society of females, 
confusion of ideas, loss of sexual power, or night losses, 
rendering eee improper, are permanently eured. 
Consultation at office or by mail free—invited. Pamphlet 
one stamp. Medicines sent by mail or express. Cures 
guaranteed. Where doubt exists it is frankly stated. 


MARRIAGE | -72° 
piites..{ GUIDE! 


$s 
At story, well told, a8 it is trueto life; on the 
following subjects: Who may marry,who not,why. Man- 
Womanhood, Physical decay. Who ould marry; 
How life and happi may be i d; cel- 
ibacy and excess, and many more. Those married or 
contemp. should read it then keep under 
lock and key. 25 cts, by mailin money or 
Dr. Whittier, 617 St. Charles st., St. Louis. Mo. 
Private matterscured. Oldest officein U.S. gall or write. 


re E c PRESCRIP TION Somat Nein 

p harper pens to 
Detective Memory and Disorders brought on by Secret 
Habits and Excesses. Any has ts 
St. Louis Curative Inst’e, 619 St. 
lé4e52 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Cou. CoLMAN: I have tried rye and 
and buckwheat to plow under for man- 
ure, and find buckweat is the best. I 
sow in July and plow in under in the 
spring. It keeps the ground mellow 
all summer. Ww. 3. 

Cot. COLMAN: I want a Durham 
bull, twelve or fifteen months old, red 
preferred, of good style and pedigree. 
I want the price, laid down at Spring- 
field, Mo. The best bull, at the lowest 
figures will draw my money. ‘T.S. B. 

Lalf Way, Polk Co., Mo. 

CoL.CoLMAN: Will some of your 
readers please inform me through the 
columns of your paper, how and when 
is the best way to sow Osage orange 
seed. Should they be soaked, and if so, 
how long? Wo. CRISP. 

Naples, Ills. 

CoL. COLMAN: 
was received in good order. 
and myself likeit very much. It keeps 
good time, and is a beautiful clock. I 
feel well paid for getting up the club, 
and think if every reader of the RURAL 
WoRLD would now take hold in earnest 
and get up aclub of twelve, he would 
not regret it. ARTHUR BITLE. 

Lewis Co., Mo. 

Cot. COLMAN: Having been a reader 
of the RURAL WoRLD a number of 
years, and having seen a good many per- 
sons ask questions and get advices 
through your paper, now if you think it 
is worth while, I wish to learn how to 
cut ditches and drain my ground the 
cheapest way. By what other way than 
ditching with a spade canI drain my} 
ground; are there ditching machines or | 
other implements made for this, pur-| 
pose; if so, Where can they be gotten?! 

Atchison, Kansas. NIELS 8S. NIELSON. | 

Cou. CoLmAN: In answer to W. R. D.,| 
of Cairo, Mo.; I have plowed under both | 
rye and buckwheat for manure, and [| 
find buckwheat the best. I sow in July) 
and plow under in the spring, and it! 
keeps the ground mellow all summer. | 
In answer to Mr. H., of Bates Co., who 
cut off persimmon sprouts to the ground | 
in June: I cut them off for two sum- 
mers about the 25th of August, and 
have no more now. Our peach trees| 
are in bloom; wheat is late and looks) 
a little thin; oats and grass look well, | 
and not much corn is planted. 

Boone Co., Mo. Wm. 8S. ELLIortT. 

CoL. COLMAN: We have been block- 
aded so long by snow, that I hardly'| 
know that Iam taking any paper out-| 
side of our county paper. Whenatrain 
does get through, it seldom happens to} 
be a mail train, then follows another| 


The premium clock 
My family 








them to take it, and say they will never 
be without it again. Hoping that oth- 
ers will aid in extending the circulation 
of your paper,I remain J.S. GoRDON. 
Jackson Co., Mo. 
A Crowning Success. 

In the manufacturer of Parlor Organs our 
country leads the world. In quality of tone, 
excellence of mechanism, beauty of design 
and economy of manufacture, we stand con- 
fessedly and immensely in advance of all 


other countries. This superiority is main- 
tained and increased by the valuable improve- 
ments recently perfected by Messrs. Marchal 
& Smith. This famous house now offers an 
organ with twenty stops, having the most 
brilliant and powerful musical combination 
ever perfected. These enterprising gentle- 
men have made many liberal offers, and have 
never failed to keep all their promises and 
more. In this offer they so far outstrip all 
competition that every one who wants an or- 
gan must see that they are the house to or- 

erfrom. Their wide reputation and im- 
mense business is a guarantee that they will 
do exactly as they agree, and purchasers can 
deal with them with assurance of securing 
an organ from the great Metropolis of Ameri- 
ca which will be unequaled in power and 
beauty. 











"en cnvito, ino Fett King Altonco, Put Maloy and Lis wi 
Cutcaco, May 7.—Commissioner Fink to-] WEDNESDAY, JUNE Ist, 1881: beeper 

day notified the railroad agents here that S. E. PRATHER, Sherman, Ills., (will sell at Springfield,’ Wednesday May 25, 8. 

rates on live stock will be reduced, beginning | IMlinois.) i Sale positive. No by-vidding Seiten cash 

Monday, on a basis of 35 cents per 100 So | 3 : “A.J. ALEXANDEK. | 


pounds gross and 25 cents net to New York. 
The regular tariff rates are 60 cents gross 
and 50 cents net. On dressed beef the rate 
is reduced from 80 cents to 40 cents. These 
reductions are made on account of the per- 
sistent cutting by the various roads. 





e Markets. 
ir 
Sr. Louis, Mo., May 11, 1881. 


Pouttry—We quote: Chickens—Hens $3 
25, mixed $2 75@2 90. Cooks $2 50. Ducks 
$1 75@2. Turkeys at $10@14. 

Game—Snipe $1 5@. Duck: Mallard $2 
50, teal $1 50, wild pigeons 75c. 

Potators—Old: Early rose 65@70e, peer- 
less 85(@90c, burbank $1 02(@1 05, peach- 
blow 90c. New at $2 25 per bushel box. 

Ontons—Old at $1 50 per bushel, and 
new at $2. 

Caspace—At 
choice. 

Green Pras—Choice at $1@1 25 per bu. 

CucumBers—Selling at 75@90c per dozen. 

TurNies AND Parsnrps—$2 75 per bbl for 
turnips, and $2 for parsnips. 

Squasu—Dull at 40@50c P doz. 

Wurirr Beans—Sound clean country $1 50 
(@2 25; eastern—in demand—medium $2 50; 
navy $2 60@2 70. 

SrrawBeRREeS—Receipts all from Arkan- 
sas. Choice at $3 50@4 per 6-gallon case, 
and $2 50@3 for slightly soft and sandy. 

AppLtes—Choice $1 50@2, good shipping 

1@1 50. 








$3@3 50 per eraté for 





THURSDAY, JUNE 


show-bull Frederick Williau: 23196. 


19-2-eow 


Agitator 





LLL 


N: 2 was sufi ring from rere! debility to such an extent that my labor was exceedingfy bur- 
densome tome. A vacation of amon id not give me much relief, but on the contrary, was followed by 
increased prostration and sinking chills, Atthistime I a the use of your IRON TONIC, from which I re- 
alized almost immediate and wonderful results. Theold energy returned and I found that my natural force 
was not permanently abated. I bave used three bottles of the "Ponic. Since using it I have done twice the la- 
bor that I ever did in the same time during my illn and with double the ease. With the tranquil nerve 
and vigor of body, has come also a clearness of thoug tnever, before enjored. Ifthe Tonic has not done the 
work, I know not what. I give it the credit, . P. WaTSON, Pastor Christian Church, Troy, O. 


=< W/L MLL 


lockde of Iron, Pert. 


necessary. ah - 
MANUFACTURED BY THE DR. HARTER MEDICINE CO., NO. 213 NORTH MAIN STREET, 


SHORT-HORN SALES! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


SERIES OF CENTRAL ILLINGIS, | 
















vian Bark, and Phos- 





ST. Lt IS. 











TUESDAY, MAY 3ist, 1881: 


Messrs. J H. POTTS & SON. at their Farm, adjoining Jack- 





2d, 1881: 


Messrs. PICKRELL, FHOMAS & SMITH, at Harristown, Macon Co. 


(On Wabash, Si, Louis & Pugific RR.) 


FRIDAY, JUNE 3d, 1881: 


N. HOYT, Harristown, Ills., 1. G. STRAWN, Orleans, Ills., and 


i. 
A. C. FORD, IMiopolls, ills., will sell at Harristown, fils. 


i i | 


The Jot will embrace abou’ 30 Head, trom Messrs. POTTS’ herd including the grand 


Mr. PRATHER s lls 40 Females,1C Bulls and’ 50 South Down Sheep. 
Messrs. PICKRELL THOMAS & SMITH sell 35 F: males and 25 Bulls. | 
Messrs. HOYT &Co. about6 Head of Cows, Heifers, and Bulls. 
Catalogues on application .s above. | 

COL. J W. JUDY, Auctioneer. | 








Agitator Y Agitator! 




















blockade. My RurAL Wor tp came/|® Onances—Messina $5 00@5 50, Imperial a a +. eee ar 

Menigh romptly till the first of Novem- | $5 50@6 per box. | = a aie MATS. EN CO aro SS | 
er, then skipped me till January, since| Lemons—Messina $3 75 for choice to $4 | 

which time we have had but little mail| for fancy ; Palermo $3 25 box. ‘The Most Perfect Thresher and Saver Made. | 


-of any kind. Lam keeping the first leaf | 
of the RURAL WORLD, and miss the ab-} 
sent ones very much. In fact 1 want to| 
be counted one of the permanent sub-| 
scribers. I cannot afford to grow cane) 
and make syrup without the valuable | 
instructions gleaned from its sorghum | 
department. . N. WALDEN. 
igelow, Nobles Co., Minn. Apr. 11. | 


CoxL. COEMAN: I noticed an excellent 


article in the RURAL, of Jan. 13th, 1881, 
by B.F. Hockman, headed ‘‘How to 
Make Osage Orange Hedges.” I agree 
with the gentleman exactly, as to mak- 
ing a live and lasting hedgefence. But 
not having the experience that he has, 
I write for further information, trust- 
ing he will answer through the columns 
of your valuable paper, and by so doing 
enlighten others as well as myself. I 
have a hedge that was set out in the 
spring of ’79, therefore having had two 
summers’ growth. Is it the right age 
to begin dwarfing, or should it have 
been done lastspring? Should the first 
cutting be made just at the top of the 
ground, and does it make any difference 
whether the cut beasmooth one, as 
when cut by an upward stroke witha 
brier or brush scythe or a rough one as 
when cut by a downward stroke witha 
brush hook or a corn cutter? Also, 
how do you decide when the flow of 
sap is just. right for cutting? 
eowa Co. Kan, BERT G. WISE. 


Cou. CotMAN: In the fall of 1879, I 
picked up some seed and had it threshed 
out, and I got twelve bushels. I ground 
it on my feed mill with a little oats, 
and I found it was excellent for milch 
cows. It increased the quantity as well 
as the quality of milch, and also gave 
the butter a better flavor. Last fall I 
picked up the seed on seven acres, and 
had it threshed out on a common 
threshing machine, and got one hundred 
and forty bushels of clean seed. There 
was a good deal of it tramped into the 
ground from hauling the cane. I feel 
safe in saying, that if all the seed had 
been picked, it would have surely yield- 
ed twenty-five bushels to the acre. I 
have ground it in the same way this 
past winter, and it proves to be an ex- 
celkent feed. If ground fine, it is good 
for calves and pigs, as well as for hogs 
in general. Horses like itinany s hape, 
and it cannot be beaten for chicken 
feed. A 

Cou. COLMAN: Your premium clock, 
for getting up a club af twelve subscrib- 
ers at one dollar each, was received 
some six weeks ago, but I have neglect- 
ed acknowledging the receipt of it, and 
telling you how I like it, till this late 
date, thatI might give it a thorough 
trial, which I have done. To say it 

leases me is to tell you the truth. I 

ave never seen a clock that I like so 
well. It runs in any position you put 
it, whether erect, or laying on its face 
or back. Nokey can be lost for it needs 
none to wind it. It can be regulated to 

o a little slower or a little faster in an 

instant without opening a door. The 


beauty of itis, it don’t have to be opened 
to wind, or regulate it. No dust or dirt 


can get into it, and it ought torun man 
ears without cleaning. I feel justifi 


in saying all this, because I know if all 
your subscribers knew what a nice 
clock itis, they would go to work and 
get up a club of twelve and obtain it 

ree. And there is another satisfaction 
that I have which is, that every one of 
my club is delighted with the RURAL, 


Bananas—Sell on orders at $2 @3 50 
per bunch. 
Cocoanuts—¥#2 50@3 per 100, 
Woor—Unwashed medium 23!4@e, tub- | 
| 





washed 34(@36c. 


Hriprs—We quote: Dry flint 16¢, dam-}| 


aged l3c,dry salt 121¢c, damaged 10!5¢, bull | 
and stag 10Uc. 

Freatuers—Prime L. G. 59c, mixed 15 to | 
45e. | 


Sueep Pexrs—Green—Large $1@1 25.! 
Dry—Large 40c to $1, shearlings 10@25c. | 
Derr Sxins—Steady. Dry 41@42c, damp | 
and meaty at 30@35c. | 
Furs—We quote: Raccoon—No. 1 50c; 
No. 2 35c ; No. 3 20c; No. 410c. Mink—No. 1 
40c ; No. 2 25¢;No.310c;No.4 5c. Skunk 
—black 50c for open and 60c for cased; short 


J. I. CASE Threshing Machine Co., RACINE, WIS. 


FARM ENCINES.—Portable and Traction—8, (0, 12, 15, and 20-Horse. | 


SEPARATORS.~— Agitator, Eclipse, Apron. 20 to 40-Inch Cylinders. 
HORSE POWERS.—4-Wheel, Double Pinion Woodbury. Best in the World. | 
Make More and Sell More Threshing Machines than any firm in the World. 
kar Send for Catalogue--it costs nothing. Mention name of this paper. | 
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ONLY can Good Vegetabies be obtuine i. 
The character of LAND RETHS’ SEEDS 
has been substaniiated ucvond al ques ion, 
They are the STANDARD for Quality. 
Over 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops 
under our own cultivation. 
Ask your Storekeeper forthem in» 


— = ! 
It is manifest that from GOOD st» | 
! 

| 


U 


fginal 


prices and Caialogue. 
Wholesale trade prices to dealers on ayp&cation, 


Founded1784, DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 7?! and 23 S. Sixth St.,Philadeiphia. 











stripe 40c; narrow stripe 35c; white 10c;| 
civet 5@10c. Wildcat 15@20c; Fox—gray'! 
50c@60c; red 75c; otter 50c to $7; beaver | 
50c to $2 per lb; bear $2@%7; badger 
20@50c. Opossum—8@12c; muskrat 5@ 
12144c; Wolf—large No. 1 at $2; small 50@ 
60c; House cat 5@10c; Southern catch 15@ 
25 per cent less than above. 
Butrer—Although price of all grades have 
materially declined, there exists still only a 
a light local demand, chiefly for choice yel- 
low. Medium and lower grades are entirely 
neglected regardless of price. 

The consequence is that while receipts of 





cumulate steadily with no apparent outlet. 
We quote creamery 20@24c; Choice yel- 


colored ox poor 7@10c. 
Cuerse—F ull stock 12@14c; Part skim 8} _ 
@10e; poor part skim 2@5c. 

Eaas—Dull 8@814c. per doxen. 
Catrtz—We quote: Export steers $5 75@ 
6 15, good toheavy steers $5 40@5 65, Me- 
dium to fair steers $5 00@5 35; fair to good 
Colorado steers $4 60@5 40, fair to good 
stockers $3 75@4 25; fair to good feeders, 
1000 to 11000 th 4 90@5 25; native cows 
(common to choice) $4 00@4 25, common to 
choice native oxen$3 50@4 50; good to 
choice corn-fed Texas steers $4 50@5 15, 
medium to fair corn-fedTexas steers $4 00@ 
4 40; Inferior to common mixed $3 35(@3 75 
milch cows withcalves $4 00@8 00 veal 
calves $4 00@8 00. 

Hoas—We quote: Light shipping $5 00 
@5 25, Yorkers $5 75@5 85, Coarse te good 
heavy packing $5 60@5 90; good to choice 
heavy $6 00@6 25. 

Surep—Common to fair clipped $2 75@ 
3 26, fair to good clipped $3 25@4, good to 
choice clipped $4@4 50, stock sheep $2@2 
50. Woolled sheep not wanted. 


Oa 





Tue Dr. Harter Meprorve Company, of 
St. Louis, Mo., is one of the most honorable 
and substantial establishments in the country. 
Dr. Harter’s Iron Tonic is one of the stand- 
ard and most highly esteemed preparations 
of the day, and justly enjoys a wide and in- 
creasing sale. This is brought about by the 
high merit of the goods and the judicious and 
extensive manner in which they are advertis- 
ed throughout the country. Laudatory col- 
umns might be easily written in their praise, 
but with goods so able to speak for them- 
selves, simple facts serve a hetter purpose.— 
Des Moines (Jowa), Western Farm Journal 





PEACH AND PLUM SEEDLINGS. 

x#100,000 Peach, and 20,000 
Pium seedlings, 5 to4 inches, trom #4 
beds, FOUR anp SIX DOLLARS PER THOU- 
SAND; Carefully packed and shipped as 


directed. Address, 19-2 
STARK & CO , Louisiana, Mo. 


YOUNG MEN AND OTHEBS. 
Wesend on trialior thirty days our Electro- 
Veltaic Belts, Bands, and spepsories, to 
young men andothers suffering from weaknesses 
nervous debility, lost vitality, lost manhood, 
and many other diseases. We guarantee - ed 
cures and complete restoration of man vet. 
Address without delay, 








and are thankful to me for inducing 


Coates’ Lock Lever” Hay & Grain Rake 


the former are daily absorbed, the latter ac- ; 


low dairy 18@20c; Good yellow dairy 15@ | = 
17c; Near by make yellow12@15c; Light} - 


Teeth. No complicated ratchet wheels, friction bands, nor other horse machinery needed to oper- 


Frame, Hooks and al! other required attachments 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


sealed packages, or drop us & postal card for FAI R BANKS & Coo.. 


country, 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC | 


. Ginger, Buchu, Mandrake, Stillingia and; 
pmany other of the best medicines known are com-] 
pbined so skillfully in Parker’s Gincer Tonic as¢ 
tto make it the greatest Purifier and the | 
> Best Health and Strength Restorer nd anes > 
It cures D ia, Rheumatism, Neuralgia 
eit cqres Dyepons all diseases of the Stomach’ 
fee Ty oe Liver, Kidneys, Urinary Organs‘ 
and all Female Complaints. , 
» If you are wasting away with Consumption orj 
pany disease.use the Tonic to-day. Nomatter what¢ 
’your symptoms may be, it will surely help you. j 
, Remember! This Tonic cures 
w the Bost F ont Modine omrmee H 
ifferent from Bitte: i tions and 
other Tonics, and comtlaes the best surat 
pertiesotall, Buy — soc. bottle of vour¢ te 
PNone genuine without our si; ure on outsideg 
wrapper. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, New York. 


PARKER'S HAIR BALSAM Sonacas tins Dowetng 


6 52 














WOODBURN ANNUAL 


SADIE. 


— (J 


THE ANNUAL SALE OF 


YEARLINGS, 


the entire produce (except tw» injured colts) of 
all my thor \ughbred brood myres tor 1880, the 


Catalougues furnished on application to 
J. BRODHEAD, 
Spring Station, Ky. 





Fairbanks Scales 
THE WORLD’S STANDARD. 


UE ered 











— 


COTTON 


BEAM, 


BUY ONLY THE GENUINE 
Fairbanks’ Standard. 
SCALES 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 


53 Camp St., New Orleans, La. 


3 Warehouses in all the Jeading cities of the 
i Mention this paper. 14-13 











= —— ~aeS 


a ; 3 2 
Patented Aug., 1867, Jan., 1875, June, 1875, and Nov., 1876. 75,000 now in Use. Twenty Steel 





ate it. Slight touch of the lever and DRIvER’s WEIGHT dumps it. Best self dump in market. 
small boy rakes easily 20 acres per day with the CoaTsEs’ ‘‘ Lock LEVER.” Send for Circulars. 


A. W. COATES & CO., ALLIANCE, OHIO. 
DEERE MANSOUR & CO., Gen’l agents, St. Louis, and 





Eclipse Wind M 


iments, Prices lowest, quality consid 





FAIRBANKS SCALES; 


The Standard of the World. 





e Strangest Mills Made. 
SAFEST TO BUY: 


Because warranted the Besf (same as Scales) ani. 
warrantee is substantial, Contain all improve 


tor catalogue describing article wanted. 


FAIRBANKS & C0, 


302 & 304 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo 


Commission Merchants, 


ae 
——— 


E. T. Hollister & Co, 


Fruit and Produce 












Committers Revove mailed at Yeap 
HAGERSTOWN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MTc. co 


State where you saw advertisement. 




















805 and 807 Broadwuy, St. Louis, Mo, 
18-52 
THIS IS g Vv iSTO Doubly 
THE : : —— Hulier 
=A? over achine thu 
Gaee Flower stagchine 4 ti 
/ > itor Jr. ai Ashland 
ib] » Clover Hallers, 
 Biepah — 15, 16, Is . 
e Tish be _ test at 
Bgeso tae 
| as) nen of t 2x4 





fres. 






Hagerstown, Md 
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LANDRETHS? 
1/0 SEEDS «:: BEST 168] 


not sold in your town, you 
can get them by mail. Drop 

Prices. The Oldest and most extensive See, 

Growers in the Unit ens 


us a Postal Card for Cata- 
ed States. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, Patiapi,P4 









@ Liniment is needed by somebody in 
he very house, 


i Stable and Stock Yard are liable. 


‘ and it is, positively, 


LINIMENTS 










THE BEST 


IF ALL 


LINIMENTS 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


For more than a third of a century the 
iniment has been 








Mustang Liniment is without an equal. 

It penetrates flesh and muscle to 
the very bone—making the continu- 
ance of pain and inflammation impos- 
sible. Its effects upon Human Flesh and 
ithe Brute Creation are equally wonder- 
ful. The Mexican 


MUSTANG 






Every day brings news of 
ihe ageny of an awful scald or burn 
subdued, of rheumatic martyrs rc- 
stored, or & valuable horse or ox& 
saved by the healing power of this 


LINIMENT 


which speedily cures such ailments of 
the HUMAN FLESH as 
Rheumatism, Swellings, Stiff 
Joints, Contracted Muscles, Burns 
and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises and 
Sprains, Poisenous Bites and 
Stings, Lameness, Old 











Stiffness, 
Sores, Ulcers, Frostbites, Chilblains, 
}Sore Nipples, Caked Breast, and 
indeed every form of external dis- 






ease. It heals without scars. 

For the BRUTE CREATION it cures 

Sprains, Swinny, Stiff Joints, 
Founder, Harness Sores, Hoof Dis- 
eases, Foot Rot, Screw Worm 
Hollow Horn, Scratches, 
galls. Spavin, Thrush, Ringbone, 

ld Sores, Poll Evil, Film upon 
the Sight and every other ailment 

ch the occupants of the 







The Mexican Liniment 


Mustang 
always cures and never disappoints; 





THE BEST 


OF ALL 






‘FOR MAN OR BEAST. 


6-52 





Kingsland el ersusot 


CANE M 





AGENTS FOR 






facinring bo 





Ma 
















ETL 


Our mills are horizontal and have all lateil™ 







Kansas City, Mo. 











TOR Send 









or prices. 


We offer while our sieck lasts; 
Kansas ®range Cane Seed, the best var ety now grown, l5cts. per lb. $5 per bashel. 
Early Amber Cane Seed 10 cts. per 1b, $3 per bushel, packages included. Send money with order. 


Pm per 100. 


SWERT POTATO PLANTS, 


Order from the old Reliable Seed House. 


Jersey Yellow the best variety now grown 1 to 5000. 

65000 and over $1.50 per 1000. 

Southern Queen, Red Bermuuda and Black Spanish same price. | 
Well packed delivered at freight or express office upon re- 


eeipt of price 





0 





$1,75 
Yellow Nansemond, 


Special prices on large lots. 


We have the largest stock in the west of GERMAN anp COM- 


MON MILLET, HUNGARIAN ann BUCKWHEAT, 


o 





" CANE MACHINERY AND CANE SEED. 


We are general western agents for the old reliable Victor CANE MILL anp COOK EVAPORA- 


TRUMBULL, REYNOLDS & ALLEN, 


Agricultural House, Kansas City, Mo, 












STAR. CANE 


fucture ten different styles 
of cane mills, and a ful) 
stock, of evaporators and 


<™] ugar maker’s supplies. 


send tor circular to, 





baskets. 





VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 


Address, 
Mr: .A. R. VOORHSBES, Brunswick, Mo, 


COMBINATION SALE 


———@ 





The horses eonsist of Saddlers, Drivers, Fami- 
ly Horses, Trotters, Brood Mares, Colts, Fillies 
and Stallions of the very best families in oue 


|THE HANCOCK INSPIRATOR 


THE BEST BOILER FEEDER KNOWN. 
14-27 


THE BEST TWO ROLLER CANE MILL. 


IN THE WORLD. 
And Cheapest and Fastest. 





Ty Ot 





MILL. OF Price. Gallons per hour 
Grinds twice as fast dou- 9 uice capacity. 
ble the capacity cheapes: 125 Head of Harness Horses | No. 1, Mill $40.00 60 Gallons 
Mill made, warranted in AND 25 JERSEY CATTLE No. «. * “Or "3 A Ho 
every respect,” We mans | At Nashville, Tenn, Fritay. May 20th, | N33; Double MNS 


A. DEMARCE, FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 


FAIR OFFER. 


150 No. | apple grafis in prime condition best 
kinds and quatity No 1; will send tre to res- 
ponsible p.rties tor their examination before 
payin. forthem. Piepared ay»pe and pe:éh 








19-13 





ad. - FIELD & Co., State. Will be sold at public auction. Sale 
° positive. No postponement, For catalogues 
Sth and A, F Str. St. ‘Louis, Mo. |i idress postp a 3 MoKiMMIN,. 
nn tone Nashville, Tenn, 
PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS !!) Soap wor marke cattle, snoop, 
1°25 for 12. .$2 00 for 26; Carefully packed in Swine. Price and samples | y: 


LABEL. **; ifs “et 


C. H. DANA, West Labanon, N. H. 


8€@1 on same terats, currant avd grape cuttings, 
oung evergreens euge piunts @te. Ail soc. 
above offered » prime ord:r. 

198 JOUN RIODAN & vv. Bloomington, Ill, 





provements for saving all the juice, and dei 
speedy work. We make four sizes. 


Dixie Evaporators; 


Either galvanized irop or copper pans, witht 
without portable furnhce : also fixtures for bt! 
or stone arch. 4g-Send for circular. 


Kingsland & Ferguson Mfg. ©% 
st. LOUIS. 


Kingsland & Fergus 
Manufacturing ' 
















FAKED 2 ‘ 


* 






















ea 
HIS IS A VIBRATING MACHINE of the® 
and most compact style, adapted to bet! 


STEAM AND HORSE-POV> 


gs? 







Combining all late improvements, it stand: 
head of (he perfect graiu-savers in the marke . 


TRACTION AND PLAIN ENG” 
t@-SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


Kingsland & Ferguson Mfg. Co.,5t- 
MENTION THI PAPER. 



























